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FOREWORD 


Mr. M. A. Shakur’s Dash Through the Heart 
of Afghanistan is a publication which an archaeo- 
logist can fully appreciate and do justice to. I 
he'sitate therefore to write a foreword knowing my 
limitations. T may entirely miss the mark as Tar 
as the technical importance of this work goes _ But 
aU layman, I think l am just the man to imtaite 
the uninitiated into the treasures of the book. 1 his 
is a monogram on a highly technical subject regard- 
ing the ancient archaeological finds m Afghanistan. 
Written frankly from that angle alone, it would not 
have interested anyone except the few who have 
special interest in Archaeology. But written as it 
is it is a book for every day and for every body. 
Tr is fraught with interest for the masses, tor the 
millions It is a renositary of marvels. It is packed 
with thrills. It is a treatise on history ; it is_ a 

manual of geography ; it is compendium ofadminis- 

Sarion. It is an account of sighp and views and 
uanorama of nature; it is a tourist s guide to Afghan- 
?stan • it is a book of travels ; it is for the boy ; 
if is ’for the girl ; it is for busy man skimming 
through an hour of pleasure ; it is for the leisurely 
fho would loll into easy chair and suck Its sweets 
feacefullv ; it is for the young ; it is for the old ; 
it is for the superficial as well as profound reader ; 
; i, for the historian, the educationist and the 
politician who can visualise the basis of future 
fdtural relationship between Afghanistan and 
Se Indus Valley. I would challenge the reader to 
julge for himself. 

Mtihammad Abbas 
Revenue Minister, 

N.- W. F. P. 




PREFACE 


This book is written with a view to place before 

the reader first hand information of ancient archaeo- 
lo?kal sites in Afghanistan. It is meant for the 
sneciaUst as well as for all those interested m the 
Iristory and geography of that country. The Sum- 
tnary Account of the Tour, extracted as it is tronx 
tbe daily Diarv written in the course of 27 days 
wanderings, contains the entire programme of _ the 

Mission. Though it will fall short as a tourists 

guide nevertheless attempt has been made to pre- 
sent a faithful picture of places of interest and of 
sb^hts and views which we could visit while cross- 
in^ the Hindu Kush Range. Archaeologists, 
however, will, I hope, more appreciate it and will 
find the detailed-and to the bese of my knowledge- 
correct information, embodied herein, useful for 
them It is my conviction that it will also be in 
the best interest of Archaeology if the Government 

of Afghanistan could see their way to give serious 
attention to the views expressed in the concluding 
■naragraph of Appendix A to the book. The basis 
of future cultural relationship between Afghanistan 
and the Indus Valley largely depends on the step 
taken by that Government in this direction. 


Dated Peshawar 
25th. December 


M. A. Shakur 


1947. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The Government of Afghanistan had sent twc 
Missions to India last year, one was a Military 
Mission and the other a Cultural Mission. The 
main object of these missions was to develop cultu- 
ral contact between Atghanistan and India. In 
appreciation of this goodwill the Government of 
India in return sent to Afghanistan a small mission 
in the hope of strengthening further the ancient 
cultural and historical bonds between the two coun- 
tries. The mission consisted of Dr. R. E. Mortimer 
Wheeler, the Director General of Archaeology in 
India, and his wife; the Hon’ble Mr. Justice N. G 
A. Edgley. I. C. S.. President of the Royal Asiatic 
S iciety of Bengal-the oldest learned society in Asia, 
and Mr. M. A. Shakur. Curator of the Peshawar 

Museum, who represented the Government of the 

North-lMest Frontier Province as an immediate 

neighbour of Afghanistan. 

The mission travelled from Kabul to Begram, 
Ba Ilian, Kunduz. Mazar-i-Sharif. Baikh and .Akcha 
on the one hand and to Ghazni, and Kandahar on 


the other-covering a total distance of 1750 miles in 
three weeks’ time. It has thus travelled over some 
of the ancient routes which have long connected the 
civilisations of Afghanistan with those of India. 
These links between the two countries go back to 
prehistoric times ; whilst later connections have 
been recalled during the tour by visits to the tomb 
of Babar, Sultan Mahmud of Gazni and^ Ahmad Shah 
Abdali — all names celebrate 1 an i honoured today in 
the history of India. The mission has succeeded to 
a very great extent as it will be noticed from the 
subsequent account, in achieving its objective by 
stimulating a closer collaboration in cultural 
matters between the two cou itries. However, its 
special concern was with archaeolgical research for 
which Afghanistan offers opportunities unsurpassed 
in Asia. In prehistoric, Greco- Bactrian, Buddhist 
and later times there are problems affecting the 
development of civilisation in India which can only : 

be solved b/ research in Afghanistan ; and the 
mission left that country with the hope and belief 
that the Afghan and other scholars will, in the near 
future, contribute by modern method of research to 
the enlightenment of Afghans and India in these 
important matters. 

However much it ■ may be regretted it is a , fact 
that there is no proper Archaeological Department 
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in Afghanistan. The French have obtained a vir- 
tual monopoly of archaeological researches in that 
ccuDtry since 1922, An Article of the Agree- 
nient signed between the two Governments lays 
down that objects of interest recovered, during 
excavations would be divided equally between 
them — unique and rare antiquities, iu. wever, being 
kept by the Afghan Government for the ■ Kabul 
Museum. The French Mission has happily taken 
the valuable' step of widening scholarship but has 
not yet done much towards fostering Archaeology : 
so the famous ancient sites in Afghanistan are 
yet awaiting scientific investigation. An examina- 
tion of some of the so-called excavated sites in 
that country and the present dig at Begram has 
sulEciently proved that members of that mission 
have not given systematic attention to Field 
Archaeology as in India. This is, however, a 
problem to be dealt with by Dr, Wheeler, Head 
of the present Mission, in some detail. It is 
sufficient to say here that no arrangements have 
been made so far either for preservation or con- 
servation of ancient historical monuments in Af- 
ghanistan which are robbed of their treasures in 
order to enrich the collection of the Musee Guimet, 
Paris. It is a great pity to state that the deco- 
rated,, stupas and monasteries which once ‘dazzled* 
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the eyes of the Chinese pilgrims are now stripped 
of their stucco . ornamentation— even relics from 
the heart of stupas have been removed* and they 
stand naked today ac the mercy of weather. This 
vandalism* if 1 am permitted to use this expres- 
sion, is generally attributed to lack of funds with 
the Afghan Government on the one hand and 
to there being no clear clause in the Agreement 
for undertaking conservation work on the other. 
It may be true, but one would expect sense and 
scholarship of the French people to do better; 
and the science demands it. The tourists in general 
and archaeologists in particular will blame the 
French Archaeological Mission for damage done 
to these historical monuments in that country. 
Admitted that the French Mission is not respon- 
sible for preservation of these monuments, still 
they could do much to prevent their damage and 

disfigurement. However, it is gratifyitig to note 
that both Governments have become conscious 
that-, depredation wrought in the name of Archaeo- 
logy should be put an end to. 

It is presumed that there is nothing in the 
Agreement signed between the two Governments 
which deprives other missions from conducting 
exploration and research in Afghanistan, 'The 
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.present Head of the French ' Archaeological .Mission 
ill that country (Mon.' D, Schlumberger) is quite 
sympathetic towards what has already happened 
and realises the need for co'ordinated effort with 
other foreign missions, provided that they are 
'allowed to work in the field by the Government- 
of Afghanistan. It is now up to the Afghan Go- 
ve- nment to take the initiative to invite scholars 
and archaeologists from other countries to' conduct 
scientific work on modern lines side by side' with 
the ''French Archf.eological Mission. Similarly, 
interchange of research students between the two 
countries would establish very soon direct friendly 
and cultural relations between Afghanistan and 
I ndia— an ol ject for which the present mission as 
well as the two former ones were sent out at 
great cost to both Governments. 

One of the things that has impressed the mission 
very much during its tour was the most efficient 
arrangements which were made for its ' comfort 
not only in Kabul but in all ocher cities it visited. 
In the matter of guest-houses, and hotels at place.S' 
of interest throughout the country, , it was 'found 
that Afghanistan was far ahead of India, where 
the question has only recently been taken up with 
regard - to the . development of tourist trajfic as a; 
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national assat. In Afghanistan there are many 
places of interest not only to Afghan themselves 
but to visitors from ■ all over the world and the 
mission thinks that in this respect Afghanistan 
may have a great internacionial future ahead of 

her as well as in many other directions. A slight 

improvement in the service and management of 
these guest houses and hotels will secure her a 
position unparalleled in the history of Asia. 

The mission has already expressed its deep ap- 
preciation of its hospitable welcome since its 
arrival in the land of the Afghans’ but still thanks 
of the members of the mission are due to All 
Afghan officials who tried their best to make the 
tour of the mission a great success, particularly 
to H.E. Muhammad Ali Khan, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs ; General Muhammad Umar Khan, Private 
Secretary to His Majesty King Zahir Shah ; H. E, 
Salah-ud-Din Khan, Saljuki, President of the Press 
Department and Mr. Ahmad Ali Khan, Kohzad, 
Director of the Kabul Museum. The mission owes 
its gratitude to the British Minister in Kabul, 
H. E. Sir G. F. Squire, and Lady Squire, who not 
only received it warmly under the hosoitable roof 
of' the British Legation, ^ but also helped it in so, 
many other ways. . Also to Mon.. Schlumberger, 
Head of . the French- Archaeological Mission- who 
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accompanied the .mission on its tour of the nor- 
thern provinces and facilitated its progress at every 
■step. This mission is also grateful to the ■ French* 
American and Italian legations for their, full co- 
operation and entertainment on several occasions. 
Above all, I am personally indebted and highly 
obliged to His Excellency Sir Olaf Caroe* K.C.S.L, 
K.Ci.E., .Governor of the North-West Frontier 
Province# for affording me an oppotunity of be- 
coming a member of the mission; and lastly* to 
Dr. R.E. Mortimer Wheeler* The Director Gene- 
ral of Archaeology in India, for readily accommo- 
dating me as a representative from, the Govern- 
ment of the North-West Frontier Province. 

M. A. Shakur. 

Dated Peshawar, 
the 25th. December 1946. 
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SUMMARY ACCOUNT OF THE TOUR, 

It was on a fine morning of Wednesday, the 25th 
September 1946, that the mission left Peshawar for 
Jalalabad, at 6 a. m. Dr. Wheeler and his wife with 
Mr. Shakur in a Jeep car and Justice Edgley with 
Mr. Sadruddin, Sub Overseer of the . Department, 
in a six-wheeler lorry^ which was loaded with 
baggage of m.embers of the mission. .Driving through 
the historic Khyber Pass a massive stupa^, attracted 
the attention of the party and a halt was made in 
order to photograph it. The party next stopped 
at Landikhana for endorsement of permits for 
crossing the Indian frontier and then resumed its 
onward journey. It entered the land of the 
Afghans’ at 9-35 A. M. after crossing Torkham, 
where there was no one for checking the passports. 
The party was therefore held up at Dakka for not 
having had passports endorsed by the Afghan Visa 
Officer at Torkham. After telephoning the Afghan 

(1) Both vehicles were provided by the Director General 
of Aichaelogy in India and sent up from Delhi for the expedi- 
tion. 

(2) The stupa, locally known by the name of Slipola, 
commands a very fine landscap. It lies at a distance of 27 
miks'to the we!=t~ncrth-west of Peshawar on the road leading 
to handikotal. Being situated on the top of a lidJ. it dominates 
the whole valley around. In ■ many respects it resembles the 
stupa at Usman IChattar which stands out as a landmark in the 
Taxila Valley From' the profusion of its figure , decoration 
lying mutilated, on the spot and the stucco heads and reliefs 
from the site which have found their way to the Peshawar 
Museum, it can be deduced that the stopa enjoyed a great fame 
and importance during the late Kushanas’ period. The ' struc- 
ture oi its massive retaining walls and their decorative moulding® 
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Officer concerned at Jalalabad -wbo in turn made 
enquiries from the Afghan Foreign Office in Kabul, 
the party was allowed to proceed further without 
being sent back to Torkham, Owing to slow move* 
ment of the six-wheeler on account of the bad road 
beyond Landikhana, the party reached Jalalabad at 
2« 10. ?• M. A representative . of the Afghan Go- 
vernment waited by the road side, of the main 
bazar of the town to welcome the mission. After 
exchange of a few courtesies the party made 
straight for the British Consulate, where it was 
comfortably accommodated by a. representative of 
the Consul, who himself was on leave. 

The party left after lunch to visit the famous 
historic site at Hadda. w-here Masson found coins 
of the late Roman Emperors and where the French 
A,rchaeDlogical Mission recovered a coin of Theo- 
dosius II along with, hundreds of stucco figures. 
The site is situated at a distance of five miles 

with semi~con'nth.ian capital undoubtedly belong to the third- 
fourth Gentries A, D. The dome of. the stupa spring from a 
short cyHndrical'dru.m which is adorned 'at the base by torus 
and scotia, mouldings. surmounted by a conriniioiis frieze. of small 
Buddha figures, Tlicse figures and. mouldings seem to have. been, 
.painted' in red. and yellow. A bcautifui ornamented modillion 
.cornice on tlie top of, the drum has made it all the more attrac- 
tive. The dome of the stupa is about 100 feet'In' diameter' and 
45 feet in height, . In spite of the fact that the stupa enjoys an 
excellent situati:o.n on the great ancient trade, route to India, 
it is regrettable that .no account of it 'has been traced so far in 
the itineries of the Chinese pilgrims. 
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to the south-south-east of Jalalabad. There is 
sufScient ' material in the hands of archaeologists 
today which determines the date of the site. It 
goes back to the first century B. C. Abandoned 
and re-oGcapied so many times in the susequent 
centuries, it became the centre of a new wave of 
culmral influence in ,the fifth century. After the 
decline of' the First Gand'hara School of Art in the 
fourth century there arose in this region a remarkable 
artistic revival that lasted from the fifth, to about the 
seventh century A. D. Speaking of, the sanctity 
of the religious establishment of Hadda, the Chinese 
pilgrim Fa^hian who visited it in the fifth century 
A. D. has stated that ‘though the heaven should 
quake and the earth open, this place would remain 
unmoved'. Fliuan-tsang another Chinese pilgrim, 
who paid homage to the stupas at the site, 
narrates that ‘There is here a two-storeyed tower; 
the beams are painted and the columns coloured 
red.. Til the second storey is a little stupa, made, 
of seven precious 'substances; it contains the skull 

bone of the Buddha... ’ ‘The embellishment and 

profuseness of the stucco decoration of the stupas 
dazzle the eyes’, writes Song Yun. who has described 
the site at great length. ' But it is exactly here that 
a: tourist and particularly, an archaeologist is greatly 
sliocked and disappointed, for the first time, to' see 
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how mercilessly about a doceu. stupas have been 
stripped of, their ornamentation by a most unscienti- 
fic, method of digging at the .site. All stupas.... round 
about the present ^day -village of Hadda have 
.been . opened, relics obviously removed and their 
stucco plasters detached. 

The richness of the site can well be imagined 
from the stucco heads and 'sculptural collection now 
exhibited in two spacious rooms in the "Kabul 
Musexi.m. This is only half the ‘booty’ which once 
adorned the stupas w^hich now stand naked to the 
mercy of weathers. On stylistic grounds these 
stuccos belong to the beginning of the. fifth century 
A. D. and are known to students of history and 
Archaeology by the name of Indo-Afghan School of # 
Art.- The most remarkable feature of this school is 
that it shows markedly hellenistic influence, and 
this at a period when Greek art was dead every-- 
where else. A direct influence of Greco-Roman 
art is thus impossible, but the. probable explanation 
of this excellence is that these highly artistic people 
received their inspiration from the .existing, monu- ■ 
nients of the First Gaiidhara School, and developed 
that art .in- a manner which is. 'so curiously similar to 
the last phase of . Greco-Roman art. These sp,.eci- 
m,en-s. .of art now adorn two' rooms in the Ka.biil 
Museum .and.,' probably, a ie w . more- ...in' the Miise-e 


• 26tii 
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■' Guim.et, ■ /'" " ■* 

' ■' It is- a pity that nothing can be seen at the site 
except circular structures of differen t heights,; made 
of feanjwr stone, which are known to archaeologists 
as stupas, or. ft^neral ^mouiids erected either to 
enshrine some relics of the Buddha or of a Buddhist 
saint, or also to commemorate some specially sacred 
spot After photographing a few of these stupas in 
their bare nakedness for the purpose of producing 

an evidence against the great injustice done to 
tfce name of Archaeology, the party returned 
to Jalalabad to obtain a view of the town, parti- 
cularly of its old fortification ; the Bagh-i-Shahi 
laid out by Amir Abdur Rahman Khan; the 
mausoleum of Amir Habibullah Khan and the Bagh- 
i-Ama, planted by Ex-King Amanullah Khan; and 
a few other historical buildings. The party was 
accoinpanied by a News Agent of the Afghan 
Government, Mr. Abduliah Khan, and a guide from 
the British Consulate. 

The party left Jalalabad early next morning and 
travelled by the newly constructed road along 
the Kabul river, where a number of photographs 
were taken of the views presented by the bends 
of the river at various points. Owing to the 
early migration of the Amazai, a sub-section of 
the Ghilzai tribev towards the Peshawar valley. 
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the .speed, of tbe vehicles seldom exceeded ,20. 

; miles^ p hour. A few photographs of caravans 
coming from Kabul were also; obtained* Due; 
to the fact that the movement of the' six-wheeler 
was very slow, the Lataband Pass (height 7,0C0 
feet) was crossed at 1*25 P. M., and, the party ^ 
reached the British Legation in^ ■ Kabul at, 2.45 
P. M. His Excellency Sir G. F. Squirev ' British 
Minister, received and welcomed the mission. Dr,. 
Wheeler introduced members of the mission to 
H. E, who warmly shook hands with every one. 
After lunch members of the mission were alloted 
separate aparrments and enjoyed the hospitality 
of H. M. Minister for two days in the legation. 

A conference consisting of Dr. Wheeler, Justice 
Edgley and Mr. Shakur as well as Mon. Schlum- 
berger, Head of the French Archaeological Mission 
in Afghanistan, was held in the library room of 
the legation to delineate a programme for the « 
expedition to be undertaken by the mission during 
its stay in Afghanistan. After an hour’s discussion 
it was agreed upon that the mission would leave 
Kabul on 1st. October to visit the following pla- 
ces of interest on dates given against each. It 
was also agreed that Mon. Sclumberger would 
accompany the mission in. its tour of northern 
provinces. 


27th 

Septem- • 
bet l'946.. 
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Begram 

1st. 

^ -t. 

Bamian 

2nd.— 3rd. 

Oct. 

Pul-i-Khumri 

4th. 

Oct. 

Kunduz 

5th. — 6 th. 

Oct. 

Tashkurghan 

7th. 

Oct. 

Mazar-i-Sharif 

8th. 

Oct. 

Balkh 

9th.— 10th. 

Oct. 

Andkhui 

11th. 

Oct. 

Mainiana 

12th. 

Oct. 

Herat 

13 th.— 14 th. 

Oct. 

Farah 

15th. 

Oct. 

Kandahar 

16th.— 17th. 

Oct. 

Ghazni 

18th.-19th. 

Oct. 

Kabul 

20th. 

Oct. 


This whole programme was subject to confirma- 
tion by the Afghan Government. A provision 
was, however, made for returning to Kabul from 
Balkh and leaving by air to Herat, if possible. 

A tea party in honour of the mission was given 
in the afternoon by Sir Giles to which, among 
other guests, Mon; Schlumberger and Mr. Ahmad 
Ali Kohzad were also invited. Mr. Kohzad was 
entrusted by the Afghan Government to look 
after the mission and also to draw up a programme 
during its stay in Afghanistan. After consulta- 
tion with Mr. Kobzad, it was known from him 
that, owing to bad roads and dilapidated condi- 
tion of bridges, it was not possible for the mission 


to take -the risk of visiting Herat ; otherwise the 
programme drawn up- in the' morning was approved. 
It: : w ' finally decided to return - from: 

Balkh to Kabul' by the 15th. October and to 
visit Ghazni and Kandahar on the ■ return' journey 
through , Quetta. It was further agreed that Mr. 
Kohzad would accompany the mission to Begram 
from where bis Assistant. Mr. Muhammad Aziz 
Khan, would serve as guide of the mission in its 
tour of the northern provinces. 

The same day an invitation from the Govern- 
ment of Afghanistan was received through the 
British Minister to the effect that the mission 
would be the guest of the Afghan Government 
from the 28th. September onward and that it 
would move to the Dar-ul-Funun^, an Afghan State 
Guest ^Hlouse. Another invitation for a State 
Dinner was also extended to the mission by the 
Government of Afghanistan for Monday night, 
the 30th. September 1946. 

Mr. Kohzad called at the British Legation at 

10 A, M. on the 28th. September with a State 

car for conducting members of the mission to the 

Dar-uhFunun. Thanking Sir Giles and Lady Squire 

. for their lavish hospitality, the party left the 

1. Formerly known as Dar*til. Aman, about font miles from 
tbe heart of Kabul City being planned and built by Ex, King 
Amanullah Khan (1919-29) to be the modern capital of 
Afghanistan. After a period of neglect following King Arnan- 
Ullah’s fall, the building of Dar-ul-Aman were named 
as Dar-u!-Fiinun. now used for adminiftration purposes— one 
of these buildings is turned into a State Guest House. 
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legation and paid a visit to the tomb of Babsr * 
on its way to the guest-house. After allotment 
of different suites of rooms to members of fh'e 
mission, it called on His Excellency Salah-ud-Din 
Khan, Saljuki, Head of the Press Department in 
Afghanistan, who is directly connected with ar- 
chaeological activities in that country. Mr. Kohzad 
introduced all members of the mission to H. E. 
and other high officials of the Press Department 
notable among whom were Sayyed Ghulam Qasim 
Khan, Rtkhtia, the Deputy President of the De- 
partment; Muhammad Sarwar Khan, Gavu, Advisor 
to H E. Mir Ghulam Qasim Khan, Head of the 
History Branch of the Department ; Mr. Abdur 
Rauf Khan, Senau'a, Head of the Pushtu Tolanax 
and Mir Ghulam Muhammad Khan, Ghubar, Head 
of the Publicity Branch of the Department. 

1. The following inscription appears on Babar 's 
tomb : — 

y V s-Ti V 
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Messages of goodwill frdm the Goverooient of 
India, Rojal Asiatic Society and from the Govern- 
ment of the North-West Frontier Province, were 
conveyed to H. E., who appreciated the objects 
of the mission and expressed a hope' that friend- 
ly and cultural relations between India and Af- 
ghanistan would firmly be established ' by personal 
contacts like the present one. H. E. also hoped 
that the visit of the mission would bear fruitful 
results, firstly, for careful study and serious con- 
sideration. by the people of Afghanistan and, se- 
condly, for filling up the missing links of history 
which have remained unxplored so far. 

The party next visited the Kabul Museum. Its 
collection of Syrian glasses and Indian ivory has 
got no parallel in Asia. Besides stone sculptures, 
stuccos and terra-cottas, it contains a rich collec- 
tion of bronzes, gold ornaments, paintings, arms, 
inscriptions in Kharosbti, Persian and Arabic, 
wooden efiEgies from Nuristan, etc., etc. The Coin 

“ ^ TRANSLATION. 

1. ‘A*king from whose brow shone the light of God 
Was Zahiruddin Muhammad Babar Badshah,* 

‘With splendour, wealth, good fortune, justice, 
probity. He commanded a force composed of Divine and 
faith. Bounty, Grace, Victory and Triumph. 

*He seized the world of bodies and became bright 
souled For the conquest of the world of souk he 
became like the . light. ^ of . eye. . 
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Cabinet of ' the . museum, besides an interesting 
collection of Greek, Greco-Bactrian, Indo Scythian, 
Indo-Parthian, Kushan and Sassanian coins, poss™ 
esses a hoard of punch-marked coins, like' the 
bent-bar silver coins- recovered at, Taxila,: found : 
along with coins of Achaememan kings-Darins I; 
Ardashehr; Darius II; (521-350 B. CJ, Acanthe 
400 B. C. and a few of the Napkie dynasty. There 
are also some Muslim period coin in this collec- 
tion, which is exhibited in a double-storeyed 
'.building,, situated between the Dar-ul-Funun and ■ 

■ .the .'Minis tery " of the Public , Works, and .is ...quite. , 
unsuitable for a*museum. Arranged by the French 
Archaeological Mission, each room in the building 
is allotted to antiquities recovered' from various . 
sites and could therefore be studied with great 
advantage. ' 

‘When P-aradise b«>came, bis Rizwan (the 

door- heeper ' ot heaven) ■ de,mand.ed of .mC: ... . a, .'; 

chronogram. ■ . 

I replied: Paradise is for ever the abode of Babar Badshah 

The following inscTiption was added to it by the Mi.gbal 
Emperor Jahangir in H)l6 A, H,:— ^ 

tjyic 

)j *1-^0 b jxfj 
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Calkd on General" Muhammad' Umar Khan, 
Private Secretary (Sar Aiunshi) to His Majesty 
King . Zahir Shahi ■ in the evening*. ' The General 
was the Head- of' .the' 'Afghan Military Mission 

Within the premises of .Babars tomb a mosque 
was built by the Moghal Emperor Shah Jahan with 
the following inscription engraved on it. 

^JJ jyisJ ^ ) ilo sis^ 

^jh}^ 

«l^3b 

dJ J' u/'- j*5 ^ 41, ^ 

li/i-oj ;* u/V J* j ^./’h" '-r^''*’ 5 

,.j) jU*" j2!= j j) “j/ c>'^- 

j2wJ 4ob 

y ®l«0 .. jljf^- 'ddM» 

— ^taai) ddjj^ 

. ■ #- - ' ' ■■..;■ 
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sent to India last year, therefore he was well 
known to Justice Edgley, who had met him at 
Calcutta. After exchange of greetings, the Gene- 
ral said that His Majesty who was then on tour 
of the southern provinces of Afghanistan, knew 
about the arrival of the mission and was very 
much interested in its objectives. His Majesty, 
the General continued, being a keen student of 
history, wished the mission a complete success 
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during its stay in the country, . The General further 
expressed a hope that the mission would like the 
country as a whole, which . 'is full of historical 
monuments and picturesque views, „ and which, 
above all, remained a meeting ground of differ-' 
ent civilisations and cultures from the early dawn 
of history. In the end, he invited members of 
the mission to a tea party for the 30th September, 
at the Royal GirJen at Paghman — the Summer 
Residence of H. M. the king. 

Ffad a dinner that night with Mon. Schlumber- 
ger. 

The mission • went to the Afghan Foreign 
OiBce, on Sunday, the 29th September, where, 
first of all, members of the mission were intro- 
duced to Khan Muhammad Siddiq Khan, Rais-i- 
Tashrifat, and his Assistant, Mr. Nur Muhammad 
Khan. Khan Muhammad Siddiq Khan was taken 
for the Foreign Minister to whom messages of 
goodwill from the Government of India, the Royal 
Asiatic Society and from the Government of the 
North-West Frontier Province, were communicat- 
ed by Dr. Wheeler. After a few minutes, the 
Rais-i-Tashrifat inquired of Dr. 'VO'heeler if mem- 
bers of the mission would like to see H. E. 

■ ■' , , . . . . . 


29th , 
Septem-* 
'bet, 194^ 
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Muhammad Ali Khan, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
io Afghanistan. Dr..' Wheeler was, taken aback' 
but with a smile of surprise he regained his self- 
reliance which never fails him on such cccadon* 
He replied in the affirmative with a jerk of his 
head, a habit not unusual with him, adding at 
the same time ‘‘indeed, with greatest pleasure'*.^ 
It - was then the duty of Mr. Nur Muhammad 
Khan to lead the party upstairs where the real 
Afghan Foreign Minister was holding his office. 
His Excellency Muhammad Umar Khan came 
forward from one end of a spacious hall and 
received all members of the mission, together with 
Mr. Kohzad. Extremely affable in his manner, 
he greeted every one warmly, and made them 
sit comfortably without observing any formality. 
After exchange of the usual courtesies, H, E. 
showed deep interest and concern in the mission’s 
object and expressed the hope that personal con- 
tacts would certainly bring India and Afghanistan 
much closer to understanding each other’s point 
of view, Afghanistan was therefore looking for- 
ward, H, E. said further, to learn a good deal 
from the visit of the mission which, he hoped, 

1. it is mtex#stmg but very disappointing to note here 
that some high Afghan officials are pleased to be addressed 
in high sounding titles which often mislead a foreign vi- 
sitor when he is introduced to them for the first time. 



would not find the country without interest. 
Under-estimating the hospitality of his country, 
H E. hoped that the mission would not mind its 
poor entertainments H. E. also said that -he very 
much regretted that owing to bad roads and damag- 
ed bridges from Andkhui onwards, the mission would 
not be able to visit the historic city of Herat. This 
refusal was for more diplomatic reasons than 
based on actual facts, because a few days earlier 
arrangements had been made for Prince Peter of 
Greece to travel by that road : and Col. Mc’Lean 
also travelled by the same road to visit Herat, 
immediately after the mission left Afghanistan. 
However, in view of H. E’s. regret the programme 
of the mission had to be changed. After thanking 
His Excellency, the mission took leave of him and 
went round the city of Kabul to view the Oriental 
bazar. 

The party left in the afternoon for Shihr-i-Sikandri 
in the valley of Koh-i-Daman. It is a site of a Greek 
city founded at the foot of the ‘Indian Caucasus’ 
by Alexander the Great when on his way from 
Ghazni to Bactriana. The identification and loca- 
tion of the site hid long engaged the attention of 
scholars. The topography of the city as described 
by Arrian, Strabo, Curtius, Pliny and Diodotus, 
togetherwith its description by the Chinese pil- 
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grirolv Fa-hian and Hiuan-tsang, who visited it in 
the fifth and and seventh centuries respectively, 
agree in the location of it at the ‘parting of the 
three roads’ leading to Bactria. The site was 
chosen by Alexander on account of its favourable 
position on trade routes, which still remains un- 
changed. The site of this historial city lies about 
15 miles to slightly east of north of Kabul on a small 
hillock commanding the fertile and rich valley of 
Koh-i-Daman. The three roads mentioned above 
all separate here, one leading to the north by the 
Panjshir Valley, and over the Khawak Pass to 
Anderab ; the other i. e. the north west road by the 
Kushan Valley, and over the Hindu Kush to Ghori; 
and the third one viz, the west road, up the Ghor- 
band Valley, and over the Shiber and Hajjak Passes 
to Bamian. Hence it was built at the cross 
roads of ancient trade routes from all directions, 
including the fourth one coming from India from 
the south. 

The site, as its present shape indicated, is an 
oblong square with an acropolis at the north-west 
sector. The structure of the ruined houses withiii 
the city compose sundried bricks of regular align- 
ment, with stucco plaster sticking here and there, 
A few potsherds picked up from the top surface 
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indicated muslim occupation of the site at a. later 
date;, while those recovered from low levels belong, , 
to from first century to four century A. D. Since 
the site has not scientifically been operated upon as 
yet, nothing more cai therefore be said about the 
hidden treasure lying buried tinder a huge mass of 
debris. Local people, however, say, and thair 
statements have been confirmed by Mr. Kohzad that 
coins belonging to a period from the first to the 
sixth century A, D. are often found there after 
rainfall. The topographical examination of the 
account left by early writers on the spot have estab- 
lished it beyond doubt that it is the site of the city 
of ‘Alexendria under the Caucasus’ founded by the 
Macedonian General on his march to Bactriana. 

While going to Shahr-i-Sikandfi. and before 
crossing the Kherkhana Pass, there are extensive 
rums of a Brahmanical temple from which a few 
Sassanian sculptures and coins, together with 
images of Hindu Deities have been unearthed by 
Mon, Hackin. Among these a Brahmanical head 
of a deity, probably, that of Surya, the Sun God, 
bears striking resemblance with a one found, a few 
years back, in the vicinity of SahribahloL The 
latter is made of marble and is now exhibited in the 
Peshawar Museum, The site is situated to the east 
of the road about seven miles to the north-north- 
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west of Kabul at the foot of Koh-i-Hazar ' Baghal^ 
and CO the north-west of Wazirabad. It is dated to 
the period of Shahpur If : while some of the remains 
recovered at the site belong to the fifth and sixth 
century A, D., when Afghanistan was ruled over 
by the little Khushanas. 

’ Mr. Kohzad proposed that the party should call 
on Mr. Muhmammad Anas Khan, Vice-Chancellor 
of the Kabul University. Mr. Kohzad had already 
informed the Vice-Chancellor of the intending visit, 
therefore members of mission went to his office, but 
unfortunately Mr. Muhammad Anas Khan was 
not present. Visiting cards were left at his 
table and the party happily met him at 
the State Dinner that night. Returning 
from the Vice Chancellor’s office the party went 
straight to the museum again for studying its rich 
collection of glasses and ivories, which were found 
in a single room at Begram— a reference to which 
would be made hereafter. Also re-examined the 
hoard of silver bent bar coins, which have not been 
deciphered as yet, not even chemically treated. And 
it is surprising to note that there is no archaeologi- 
cal chemist in the museum to treat perishable 
objects exhibted therein. There is. however, suffi- 
cient material here for students of history and 
archaeology for further researches, particularly, the 
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survival of foreign importation of Syrian' glasses and 
Indian ivories, as well as local art productions, 
together with Chinese and Sassanian elemeDts. ' 

The party attended the Garden Party given in 
honour of the mission by General Muhammad Umar 
at the : Royal Garden in the fertile and romantic 
valley of Paghaian. Members of foreign legations 
and e.iibissies ia K ibul together with all ministers 
of the Afghani Cabinet were invited. The Royal 
Garden is situated at a distance of nine miles to the 
west-north-west of Kabul, and laid out under 
personal supervision of His Majesty King Zafair 
Shah. The Palace of the king occupies a dominat- 
ing position and commands the whole valley around. 
Terrace of grass, flowers and plants of different 
species slope down toward a spacious lawn where 
runs a stream of transparent water. Artificial 
water-falls add charm to the beauty and romantic 
situation of the garden. There are shady groves 
and bowers, with zig zag footpaths at suitable inter- 
vals Foutaios play, surrounded by lovely flower- 
beds, which add to the captivating beauty of the 
scene- The whole lay out of the garden speaks for 
the highly developed taste of the king. The scenery 
together with sumptuous tea was enjoyed by all 
guests, and proved most agreeable. 

The State Dinner was attended in dinner jackets 
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in Chihl Sutun^ to which members of the British 
and French Legations as well as all high 
Afghan officials were invited. A noticeable feature 
of the banquet was the strict observance of the 
minor details of an English Dinner, so much so, 
that even waiters were dressed in full dinner 
suits. The feast was a royal one in every sense of 
the word. It was followed by a speech by Mr. 
Ahmad Ali Kohzad. Welcoming members of the 
misnoi to the country of the Afghans, he introduc- 
ed them one by one in very high sounding words. 
He further made acquainted those present with 
the objects of the mission. Appreciating these 
objects, Mr, Kohzed expressed a hope that the 
people of Afghanistan would be largely benefited 
by the resales of the scientific investigations of the 
ancient historical sites, which the mission would 
achieve during its forth-coming tour of the country. 
He also hoped fhat the work ahead of the mission 
would throw sufficient light on some of the prob- 
lems of great historical importance, which have 
remained unsolved so far. Afghanistan was, there- 
fore, looking forward, he said, to the time when 
friendly and cultural relations between them would 
be maintained by interchange of such periodical 
■visits. ■ ■■' ■ 

1 A magnificient building built by Amir Habibullah Khan 
(190I—19) fox State functions and it is still used as such. 


MrvKohzad was folio Dr. Wheeler, Head 

of the Mission, who thanked the Government of 
Afghanistan for having given the mission an oppor- 
tunity of visiting their country as well as of deve- 
loping the age-long cultural contact between the 
two countries — Afghanistan and India. After explain- 
ing the objects of the mission, he said, that Indian 
civilisations owed much to Afghanistan. It was in 
this country which had changed the courses of 
Indian History, time and again. The 

associations of India with Afghanistan, he 
continued, were not of recent origin, but they went 
back to prehistoric times, since which period the 
two countries were deeply interested in understand- 
fcig each other. He hoped thit the visit of the 
present mission might do a little to strengthen these 
old bonds by stimulating a closer collaboration in 
cultural matters between the two countries. 
Referring to the collection in the Kabul Museum, 
Dr. Wheeler observed that Afghanistan must be 
proud of the glasses and ivory objects exhibited 
there, which, in his opinion, were unsurpassed in 
Asia, and which also contained plentiful meterial 
for close study, with special reference as to when 
they were imported into Afghanistan, He further 
said that a deputation of Afghan students to India 
for training and research work might help consider- 
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ably to solve problems affecting the development 
of civilisations both in India and Afghanistan. 
This procedure, he said, would also strengthen the 
cultural contacts between the two countries. 

Justice Edgley spoke next. Giving the history of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal in his capacity 
as President of that oldest learned institution m 
Asia, he referred to its objects and aims, through 
which it has always endeavoured to bring together 
and unite people of various nations in the world, 
particularly, those of Asia, by establishing personal 
contacts and friendly relations with one another. 
It was with the same object in view that he came 
to visit the country of the Afghans, which has given 
India, he continued further, so much of her culture 
ani ci/iliration. fn or Jer to give these associations 
a fresh lease of life, which was the principal aim of 
the present mission, the people of Afghanistan, he 
said, and those of India as well, were looking eagerly 
forward to understanding each other by occasional 
'visits like the present one, which would be sure to 
bring about fruitful results. 

Mr. Shakur followed Justice Edgley. As 
an immediate neighbour of Afghanistan, he said that 
the mountain barrier had not and would never 
stand in the way of the people of the two countries 
understanding each other. The people living on 


either side of the Durand Line, Mr» Shahur, continu- 
ed, belong, fortunately, to the same stock. Their 
culture, language and religion were similar from a 
very early date; only historical events have sepa- 
rated them for the time 'being, But this, he said, 
was a temporary phase and a political one, which 
cannot last long. As an Afghan by birth, he did 
not consider himself a stranger among them ; but 
as a member of the same family, he assured them, 
he fully enjoyed in welcoming and entertaining 
other members of the mission, who were but foreig- 
ners. Referring to the richest collection of glasses 
andi vories in the Kabul Museum, he said that a good 
deal of research work was needed for ascertaining 
how they had found their way into that country 
and wnen. They were surely not local products, 
Mr. Shakur maintained. Such an examination 
would give an insight into a very important 
problem, particularly, the key position Afghanistan 
held in the history of Central Asia, which was a 
meeting ground of at least half a dozen civilisations 
starting from the dawn of history. Afghanistan 
as every one was aware, is a rich field as far as 
archaeological remains are concerned, and there are, 
therefore, many problems which can only 
be solved by exploring them systematically. This 
object can only be achieved by inviting many 
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more missions like the present one. Since 
v>.U iw^i J ^ 

we must, therefore, try to understand tach other 
in the light of the above couplet and develop our 
relations by close collaboration in cultural matters — 
an object for which this mission has visited this 
country. After loud and hearty cheers from the 
audience, the Dinner Party came to an end and all 
guests met, talked and enjoyed themselves till very 
late that night. 

The mission left the Dar-ul-Funun, ffabul, on 
Tuesday, the 1st. October, at 8.10 A M. for Begram, 
the ancient capital of Afghanistan. Mon. Schlumberger 
and Mr. Kohzad accompanied the party in the for- 
mer’s car— a Dodge. Crossing the Khcrkhana once 
again and travelling through the rich and fertile 
valley of Koh-i-Daman, the party took a branch 
road at a distance of 38 miles from Kabul and reach- 
ed Begram at 12-45 in the afternoon. Owing to 
broken bridges the party had to repair one bridge 
by borrowing a few wooden planks 
and timber from a nearly village and to change 
the course of a stream at another place 
in order to enable the vehicles to pass over them. 
It was an arduous but pleasant and a successful 
adventure. 


The remains of the ancient capita! of Afghanistan 
are situated at a distance of 48 mileS' to the north 
of Kabul on the right bank 'of the,' united Punjshir 
and Ghotband rivers,, immediately at the foot ' of the 
Koliistan'hills and within ten miles:(direct distance) 
to the ease-north-east of ■ ‘Alexendria under the 
Caucasus’. ' The early Greek writers. place it *at the 
foot of the Indian Caucasus’ on the right bank of 
thelPanjshir river. The Chinese pilgrim Hiuan-tsang 
after leaving Bamian had travelled 600 li in an 
easterly direction over snowy mountains a-nd black 
hills in order to arrive at the capital of kia-^pi-^ski 
ne. Kingdom of Kabul. Hiuan-tsang further describes 
the city to be 800 li to the west of Lamghan, which 
again is 100 li to the north-west of Jalalabad. Taking 
into consideration the account of the early writers 
together with the description of the capital by the 
Chinese pilgrim, a topographer cannot fail to locate it 
today at Begram. The application of the word means 
*Bi.* (in Turki) ‘Chief and *Gram* (in Hindi) ‘city’, 
that is to say, the ‘Chief city* or a capital The 
plain in which it is situated is bounded by the 
Panjshir and Koh-i- Daman rivers on fhe north ; by 
the Mahigir Canal on the west ; and on the east by 
the land of Julgha, in the fork of two rivers. Lying 
at the head of the high roads leading on one side 
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from Khwaja Khedri of Kobistan to Najrao, Tagao, 
Lamgham and Jalalabad, and on the other up to 
Ghorband Valley to Baraian and still another 
through the Kushan Pass to Kunduz, it enjoyed a 
position worthy of a capital. Therefore its entiquity 
cannot be doubted. It was here that Mr. Masson 
had recovered not less than 30, COO coins; Wilson 
collected' 1869 and Prinsip found 35»000. According 
to local traditions it was a site of a Greek city, 
which was overwhelmed by some natural catastro- 
phy. The vast number of Kufic coins found here 
show that the city must have existed for some 
centuries after the Muslim invasion, because coins 
of the late Hindushahias of Kabul and of the first 
Mohammadan kings of Ghazni were found here in 
great numbers ; but the money of the late Ghazna- 
vid Princes was less plentiful ; whilst of the succe- 
ding Ghori Dynasty only a few specimens of some 
of the earliest sovereigns have yet been discovered. 
From these points it can be deduced that the city 
began gradually ro decay after the Muslim conquest 
of Kabul by Sabuktagia towards the end of the 
30th century A. D. and it was finally deserted about 
the beginning of the 13th century. Sir Alexander 
Cunningham is of the opinion that ‘the decline of 
the city was caused by some gradual desertion 
of the people, consequent on the transfer of the seat 




of Government to Ghazni’. And. he is right in 
drawing such a conclusion, as the collection of 
corns referred to above at the site bears sufficient 

evidence' III his support. 


The work at the site by the French Archaeological 
K^ssion his proved it beyon J doubt that it was the 
bummer capital of King Kanishka. The reader 

would be interested to know that the Winter capital 
of Kanishka was at ^’eshawar. It was from one of 
theroomsatBegram that the Syrian Glasses and 
^ndian Ivories, at present exhibited in the Kabul 
Museum, were recovered. These v.ere found on 
each side of a single room, which was blocked at 
the door at some later date. Fither it was with the 
intention of storing them safely or with the object 
of removing them at an hour of emergency that they 
were left there without having being touched 
till they were unearthed by Mon. Hackin. 


It may be presumed that some of the elaborate 
glassware, which is to be assigned Mediterranean 
origin, reached there by the normal Alexandrian 
trade-route via the Red Sea and a west Indian port 
somewere in the Indus delta. Whether they were 
traded thence to Begram or whether they were 
brought to the Begram store rooms with the ivories 
from some Indian city (Taxila or Mathura) can also 
be conjectured. The richness and character of the 
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Indian ivories further suggest as if they are a part 
of spoil from some royal Indian palace. 

The present square shape of the site agrees with 
the description of Pliny, who’^gives it the namerof 
Tetragonis or the square. Nothing by way of scienti- 
fic excava^on h-JS yet been done at the site. The 
present dig of Mon Meunie, as seen by members 
of the mission, is nothing less than destruction of 
valuable evidence which might throw further light 
on the past history of the site. His work to all 
intents and purposes was in search of trei^sures, as is 
done by ‘common* people. It vas not conducted in 
the light of the science of Field Archaeology. He 
had dug at random, without any plan, without 
stratification, without single drawn section, with- 
out recording antiquities, and above all, also had 
left the work to the care and mercy of the labourers, 
who smashed pottery and removed baskets full of 
earth which had not been searched. Mon. Mcunie 
is said to have worked for more than ten years at 
digs in Afghanistan, yet he is doing great harm at 
the site by his unscientific method of work. Mere 
recovering of antiquities is of little use to students 
of history and archaeology who cannot and will 
never be in a position to study finds without their 
proper sequence. Merc digging in trenches and 
finding ‘treasuresV of which Mon. Meunie appears 


to so fond, would* not assist in, unearthing the true 
story of the site. ; The present Head of the French 
Archaeological Mission' will, it is 'hoped, stop this; 
headlong destruction of valuable ,historical evidences 
at the site, and see that, if members of his Mission 
do not "have the elementery knowledge of Field 
Archaeology, that they should be' sent "fdf training 
before attempting such an abortive expedition, 

Mr. Ahmed Ali Kohzad left for Kabul and Mr. 
Mohammad Aziz Khan accompanied the mission as a 
guide in its tour of the northern provinces. The 
party started for Bamian at 6 in the morning; passing 
through Charikar, it entered the rich valley of 
Ghorband, with charming views of the Hindu Kush 
on either side. Travelling all along the Ghorband 
river, which was crossed and recrossed at several 
points, till the foot of the Shibar Pass which was 
crossed at 2-50 P. M , the party entered the Bamian 
Valley The height of the pass is 10,500 feet above 
sea level, which divides the watershed of the Indus 
from that of the Oxus. The Bamian Valley is 
watered by a river of the same name. It is the only 
river of the Hindu Kush which joins the Sutkhab at 
Doabd-Maikh-i-Zarin and holds, indigenous trou|^;, 
The scenery of the lofty mountains and gorges 
through which "the vehicles passed presented 
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marvellous and picturesque views. Before reaching 
Bamian photographic views of Shahr-i-Zuhak and 
Shahr-i-Ghulghula were taken, both of which are 
said to have been destroyed by Changez Khan. It 
was 5-40 in the evening that the party reached 
Bamian, after covering a distance of 128 miles in a 
westerly direction from Begram. Before going to the 
hotel, inspection was made of the two colossal 
Buddha images which stand to the north of the 
modern village. 

The party visited early next morning the ruins of 
Shahr-i-^GhuIghula with its lofty ruined towers, which 
crown an isolated pyramidical hill. The site lies 
to the east-south-east of the hotel and is said to 
have been occupied by Sultan Jalal-ud-Din Khwara- 
zamshahi when it was stormed by Changez Khan. 
Even animzls of the city were not spared, became 
a grandson of the Khan was killed in the first attack 
of the city. Glazed potsherds of the Muslim period 
were found on the top surface and a few ruined 
watch towers still stand to tell the story of its past 
grandeur. A full view of the Koh-rBaba (height 
16,874 feet above sea level), the highest peak of the 
Hindu Kush was obtained from the top of Shahr-i- 
Ghulghula, This peak (Siah Reg) was snow covered 
pearly as that time of the year- October. 

The party next visited the two colossal Buddha 
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images'--*orie is 169 ■ feet an^ 105 feet in 

height. They are cut on t from a tough conglome- 
rate rock and after wjirds thickly overlaid with 
stucco, in which all details are executed. There are 
sm.' 11 holes all around the bodies of the figures in 
which wooden pegs were stuck for the evident 
purpose of making plaster adhere. This arrange- 
ment shows that this was not done at a later period, 
but that it was a part of the original design of the 
figi res. The stucco plaster appears to have been 
painted, as whan the Chinese pilgrim Hiuan-tsang 
visited them, he wrote that Their golden hues 
spai kle on every side*. The feature- of the figures 
have partly been knocked away, it is said» by cannon 
shot fired at them, by artillery of Nadir Shah. 
Mahmud of Ghazni and Taimur as well as Changes 
Khan are also held responsible for destroying their 
features by miking arrow shot. But these are local 
heresays and there is no historical proof to support 
this. Why should not the White Huns be held 
responsible for the havoc wrought here as was 
perpetrated by them everywhere else where they 
could find anything Budhhist ? 

Narrow stairways hewn in the interior of the rock 
lead up from cave to cave to the head of the Budha 
figures. In order to illumine these passages aper- 
tures have been cut through the rock towards the 
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Budha figures. Along the sides of the recesses in 
which the figures have been carved there are 
numerous other caves and chdtnbers with vaulted 
ceilings and domed roofs, profusely decorated with 
gildings and lapis lazuli. These rooms are often 
connected with one another by » passages in the 
mterior. Some of these caves and chambers had 
been chapels, others secular apartments; but none 
among them showed any characteristic of a 
monastery* which may be looked for outside on the 
plain. The domes of some of these caves and 
chambers are often set out on the four sided 
chambers, the square being reduced to an octagon 
by cornices springing up by tiers from the angles in 
unmistakable immitation of brick work. A few of 
the caves have quite different kinds of roof-flat 
and divided into four by deep cuts, crossing each 
other in the centre. Small cupolas were hewn in 
the centre of each of the spaces and at the intersec- 
tion of the cuts. Some of these caves are profusely 
decorated with paintings, as already mentioned 
above, but are now completely smoke-blackened 
by intruders of a late date. They have been in use 
till very recently, according to what local people 
say; and some of them are still being used and 
occupied today. A few fragments of paintings on 
the roof of the niches above the Buddha’s head are 
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still to be seen. They bear, without an exception, 
Sassanian influence with flowing ribbons, flowers 
and ornaments ; the dress, arms and features of the 
figares, together with the type of arches, columns 
and squinches, all date back to the same period. 

In the afternoon the party set out to visit a third 
colossal figure of the Buddha at Kakrak, which is 
situated at a distance of about a mile and a half to 
the east-south-east of the hotel. This Buddha 
image is 33 feet in height and very much worn out. 
The frescos that once decorated the niche in which 
it stands today, have been detached and removed 
for exhibition in the Kabul Museum. The party 
had another photographic view of Shahr-i-Zuhak. 
The ruins of this city occupy a corner of a volcanic 
hill of red stones which separates a valley of the 
same name from that of Bamian. They are scattered 
over a considerable extent of surface. Locally it is 

said to have been built by King Zuhak of Persia, but 

the light style of architecture would not support 
this view. Most probably, it belongs to the period 
of X^warazamshahis. This city was also stormed by 
Changez Khan’s army and destroyed in the 14th 
% century. 

The party left Bamian, on Friday, the 4th October 
at6-15A. M. to spend the night set Pul-i-Khumri, 
on its way to Kunduz. Returning by the same road 
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for a distance of about twelve miles, the party took 
another road through the Shikari Pass, from the 
junction of the Bamian and Shibar rivt rs,_ in the 
direction of the north. First halt was made at 
Doab-i-Maikh-i-Zarin, where the combined water 
of the Bamian and Shibar rivers join the Surkhab, 
for filling petrol into the tanks of our vehicles, and 
also for breakfast. Travelling all along this river 
till its junction with the Anderab, near Doshi, 
another halt was made here for lunch. From Doab- 
i-Maikh-i-Zarin to Doshi there are isolated remains 
of castles and towers of Nadirshahi pattern of 
architecture, guarding the pass by the dominating 
position that they hold. They were photogra- 
phed along with picturesque views of the gorges and 
charming scenery presented by high mountains. Leav- 
ing Doshi, the party travelled along the Kunduz river 
and entered the Afghan Turkistan territory, where 
every element indicated Turkoman air. It stopped 
at a tel, one mile to the south of Pul-i-Khumri, on 
west of the road. It was locally known as Kafir 
Kila. As its shape and size indicated, it was a castle. 
A few glazed potsherds on its top surface proved 
its occupation ,by Muslims at a later period, but 
closer examination of the western side which was 
cut off by a stream of water .disclosed ancient types 
of pottery. A few of them which bore prehistoric 


designs were Since Vit was getting Iatc» 

fiirther examination of the tnonnd was, therefore, 
given up and the party reached PuUi-Khumri very 
late in. the evening, covering a total mileage ' of 151 
miles from, Bamian that day. 

Textile Factory is the largest of its 
kind in Afghanistan. It turns out daily from 7000 
to 10000 yards of grey shirting and 300 bundles of 
cotton yarn. Now out of 550 looms, 320 are 

functioning ; and it is said that if all the looms are 
woiked the turnout would increase gradually to 
24000 yard in a day, of 8 hom*s work. A dam has 
recently been made on the Kunduz river near the 
town and canals have been taken out from it for 
irrigating the Ghori Valley. The town is electrified, 
havin got its own plant which supplies energy to the 
Baghlan Sugar Factory as well. The party spent the 
night in the hotel of the town where preparations 
were made for, reception of the king, who intended 
to visit the town next week. 

Before leaving Pul-i-F’humri next morning, an 
ancient site known as Dahan-i«Sher was visited by 
the party. This site is situated about a mile off to 
the north north west of the hotel, on the top of a 
steep hillock, dominating the Ghori and the 
Bhaghlan valleys. Here are remains of a Buddhist 
monastery of a big size and square in shape, with 
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a Stupa in the middle. The stupa has been opened 

by treasure trove seekers, aud the relics removed. 

From the top of the stupa a full view of the plain 
ahead of the party was obtained. Now. there are 
two roads leading from Pul-i-Khumri to the 
Bactrian plain, one leading through Haibak and 
Tashkurghan, and another via. Kuduz and 
Tashkurghan, a town where Both roads meet. 
The party took the second road and stopped for 
breakfast at Bagklan, where there is a Sugar 
Factory. The annual output of sugar from this 
factory is said to be 11,000 tons which is 
estimated to be nearly half of the annual require- 
ments of the country. 

The party resumed its onward march from 
Baghlan and turned south-eastward of the main 
road for examining a mound, locally known as 
Chamhla, where there are. remains of an ancient 
square castle of an enormous size,' ’'with each wing 
measuring 150 feet, surrounded by a moat about 100 
feet wide. At the northern gate of the castle there 
appears to be a stupa side.o On the west side of 
the castle there is another mound of moderate size, 
with a depression in the middle, which might contain 
the remains of a monastery. A few potsherds with 
Wheeler* however, thought it to be the main entrance 
to the castle or a porch. 
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prehistoric designs were collected for examination. 
If excavated properly, the site might throw some 
light on a very important problem to be discussed 
hereafter. Next halt was made at Aliabad,? from 
where another main road leads to Faizabad, the 
capital of Badakhshan. Here on the right bank of 
the Kunduz river, on a sufficiently high level, are 
the remains of an acropolis of an enormous size, 
(dimensions: 790x450 yards). It lies some 18 
miles to the south of Kunduz with irregular forti- 
fication and the main rampart built apparently from 
an internal quarry-ditch. Two more supplementary 
ramparts and ditches on the slopes and inturned 
entrances could also be detected on the spot. The 
site has not previously been recorded by any 
archaeologist and is well worth exploration. Its 
position, as controlling entry to the Kunduz plain, 
is one of obvious importance, and its size and 
imposingly elaborate construction arc sufficient 
indication of no mean city. Here again 
poesherdj bearing prehistoric patterns were 
collected in large number, which provided sufficient 
material for discussion till the party reached Kunduz 
at 4-10 in the evening. After taking tea in the 
local hotel, the party left to visit the Bala Hisar, 
which is situated about a mile and a half to the 
north of the town. Covered a distance of 90 miles 
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from PuI-i-Khumri to Ktrndaz during the day, 
Kunduz antiquity and importance is recognized 
from a very early date. The ?ilk Caravans from 
China to the markets of the Roman Empire made 
their way through this city. The contact between 
the Mediterranean world and the Indian Frontier 
was maintained by the key position of Kunduz. 
The accompanying map will show in detail the 
geographical as well as historical importance it held 
from ancient times. Presently, there are four 
factories in this town viz. Cotton, Soap, Porcelain 
ware and Sugar. The output of the second factory 
is 1,560,227 soap-cakes annually. The party re- 
visited the Bala Hissar. It is a complex of ancient 
remains, with dimensions of 490 x 230 yards, partly 
built of suadried bricks. The site is rectangular in 
shape. A moat about 30 yards in width runs round 
it. The remains are those of a castle, having four 
gates which are connected by two roads intersecting 
nearly at the centre. Within the four walls of the 
castle there are the remains of numerous tumli 
which contain nothing but the remains of mud-built 
houses. A number of potsherds on the surface 
indicated muslim occupation as, late as the early 
nineteenth century A. D. But deep digging carried 
out in the interior of the castle by treasure-trove 
seekers has revealed potsherds of a period decidedly 
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earlier than third century A. D. This is coniirroed 
by the construction of the lower strata of the forti- 
fication walls of the castle which are made up 
of sundried bricks of the Sassanian period. Some 
of the potsherds bear prehistoric designs: other 
pre-Islaraic Persian patterns and a few more with 
. Kufic inscription of the lOth-llth century. 

This was the castle which contained from five to 
SIX hundred houses, when Lt. Wood visited Kunduz 
in December 1831. His description of the castle as 

it existed then runs as follows 

The castle is merely a mound, of an oblong 

shape and considerable extent, strengthened 
by a mud wall, and a dry ditch. The wall 
is in a dilapidated condition on all sides but 
the south on which is the principal entrance 

by the bazar gate Kunduz. though 

the capital of Murad Beg, is one of the most 
wretched in his dominions. Five or six 
hundred mud hovels contained its fixed 
population’. 

The northern side of the castle is cut off by a 
branch of the Khanabad river which flows in a deep 
channel actually through the ruins. The dominating 
position of the segment cut off appears to have been 
the_' acropolis mentioned in another passage of Lt. 
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Wood’s Journey to the Sources of the Oxus in the 


following words ^ 
‘On the north-east end of the castle is the 
citadel which is the Winter residence of 
Murad Beg. It is an irregular structure of 
kilnbakcd bricks, surrounded by a moat. It 
has many loop-holes for matchlocks ; there 
are also some guns within it, but none are 
mounted on the walls. The dry ditch that 
surrounds it, though now laid out in gardens, 
can be filled should occasion require it’. 


It is regrettable to state that within a hundred 
vears the fortifications of the citadel no longer 
List, nor even a single loop-hole. The site presents 
nothing but a high mound. Complete examination 
of the citadel could not be made by the party owing 
to there being no bridge to cross the river referred 
to above. After photographing the castle and the 
citdel, the party visited an old mosque 
to the immediate south of the castle. It is loca y 
known to have been built by Momin Khan, a Wazir 
of one of the Mirs of Kunduz. but there is no histo- 
rical proof in support of this view. The architec- 
ture of the mosque clearly shows that it is not 
earlier than the 17 th century A. D. There are 
some rough sketches in ink of a Quranic verse. 
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emboldened with pencifs 'marks tinder wdiich is 
recorded 1149 A. H., but this makes no sense for 
dating the construction of the moscjue 

The party next visited another ruined castle 
known as Chihl Duhhiran, lying to the west-north** 
west of the present-daytown.. The castle is square 
in shape and appears to have been a double-storeyed 
building. This is quite clear from the flight of steps 
leading to the upper storey inside the main 
gate to the castle. It is construicted of mcca as well 
as sundried bricks, and appears to have been aban- 
doned not in the very distant past, as the wooden 
beam.s buried in the debris and coming out of the 
standing walls clearly indicated. The grandeur of 
the castle can well be imagined from a large tank 
in front of it which is surrounded by chinar trees, 
probably as old as the castle itself 

The last visit of the party was to the so-called 
ruined Buddhist monastery, situated between the 
town and the village of Ahingaran, about a mile and 
a half to the north-west of the town. The site was 
made known to archaeologists as recently as 1936. 
when during the course of the construction of a 
canal a few stucco figures were brought to light. 
Subsequent digging on the adjoining mound un- 
covered three chambers with apses in the mud walls. 
Mon. Hackin later on visited the site, when snow 
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was falling, and in his hurried examination and 
diggings destroyed, valuable evidences by recover- 
ing a few more stucco heads. These stuccos, with 
the exception of one which is. at present, exhibited 
in the Mazar-i-Sharif Museum, are displayed in the 
Kabul Museum, and are described to be ‘first 
Buddhist sculptures that have come to light in the 
region north of the Hindu Kush’. They are assigned 
a very early dating by Mon. Hackin as early as the 
first century B. C. If his dating is accepted then 
these stucco heads are the earliest products of all 
those of Hadda or Gandhara. The theory so 
far upheld in this respect is that the Buddhist Art 
ofBactriana was derived from the Indian models. 
In view of Mon. Hackin’s findings the stuccos from 
Kunduz are in some way ‘more Greek’ than any 
Buddhist sculpture, yet found in India. It therefore 
follows from his arguments that the Buddhist Art 
of Bactria was an independent development which 
came into being long before the first creation of the 
Buddha Image in Gandhara. This problem would 
change the entire history of Buddhist Art in India 
and its sphere of influence, in view of the established 
fact that the ‘Buddhist civilisation of Turkistan owes 
the genesis of its art to India’. That is why, as 
stated above. Mon Hackin in bis hurried visit ’and 
by his unscientific trial digging has destroyed 
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valuable evidences, as can only be examined and 
judged after visiting the site. One of the rooms left 
open by Mon. Hackin contains niches, two of which 
are partly covered with stucco plaster and faint 
traces of paint It is obviously an apsidal temple, 
with square base and circular sides, three feet high, 
with complete squinches still intact in one corner 
and some stucco mouldings sticking here and there. 

The day was far advanced when the party left 
Kunduz for Tashkurghan. Crossing the Kunduz 
river in a boat, the vehicles were ferried likewise, 
the party was overtaken by a furious dust terms 
in the desert, and therefore arrived very late in the 
evening to spend the night in the Jahan Numa, the 
Palace of Amir Abdul Rahman Khan, at present used 
as a State Guest House. Tashkurghan is a great 
trade market cf Afghan Turkistan. Here the 
caravans from India on the one hand, and Bokhara 
on the other, bring merchandise, which is distributed 
all over the country Approaching from the west, 
the town appears to be nothing but a huge mass of 
gardens surrounded by high mud walls. To the 
west-south-west of the town lies the Palace in 
which the party spent the night. It is situated on a 
high ground guarding the plain from Mazar-i-Sharif 
on one hand and the 'Gate of India' on the other ; 
and has a rectangular shaped tank in front, and 


orchards to the east and west flanking the tank. 
The whole is enclosed by high walls with watch 
towers at the four corners. Within the town there 
are regular lanes running north-south and east-west, 
crossing one another in the main bazar of the town. 
The caravan sarais in the town contain restaurants 
where travellers can enjoy rich meals at any time of 
the day or night. To the north of the town there 
are two ancient sites known by the names of Khulm 
and Shahr-i-Banu, which, after consultation with 
Mon. Schlumberger, were to be visited on the return 
journey from Balkh. 

The party left Tashkurghan early next morning 
for Muzard-Sharif. , Mrs. Wheeler, Justice Edgley 
and Mr. Shakur travelled in the Jeep in advance 
and Dr. Wheeler, Mon. Sclumbergar with Mr. 
Sadruddin followed in the Dodge. Owing to the 
unexpectedly extreme cold and haze that morning, 
the advance party missed a tel, near Naibabad. 
which was visited fay the latter party. This loss 
was, however, made good on the return journey. 
The site is actually situated about two mi les to the 
north of the road between Gor-i-Mor and the 
village of Naibabad. Here are two mounds of 
enormous size, covering an area of about a mile 
and half. The mound to the south-south east 
appeared to be an industrial area, with lumps of 
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iron and slag ; while the other, a town site lias 
abundant potsherds bearing prehistoric designs. A 
large miniber of these along with few cherts were 
collected from both mounds for ' close study. Dr.' 
Wheeler was of the opinion that the site may date 
back to the Iron Age, Reached .Mazar-i-Sharif 
before lunch. . 

Visited the museum which contained a rich collec- 
tion of Arabic and Persian manuscripts ; coins of 
Greeki Saka-Paiilava and^'of -the Kushan periods. 
There were a few Muslim period coins too in the 
collection. Also, a few seals with Greek and 
Sassanian human figures and a few more bearing ani- 
mal impressions were examined and studied. Bur, 
the party was more interested in the stuccos from the 
monastery of Kiinduz and Shahr-i-Banu. The one 
stucco head of the Buddha from Kunduz was parti- 
cularly examined and its futures compared with 
those exhibited in the Kabul Museum, recovered by 
Mon. Hackin from the same site. A conclusion 
was drawn from its study that there is nothing to be 
called ‘more Greek’ in it. As a matter of fact, the 
remarkable feature of the Indo-Afghan School of 
Art, as discussed elsewhere in this account, is that 
markedly hellcnistic elements are shown, as many 
stuccos from Hadda (at present exhibited in the 
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Kabul Museum) and a few more from the Shpola 
stupa in the Khybcr Pass (now displayed in the 
Peshawar Museum) surpass in artistic consideration 
even the early products of the First Gandhara 
School. Therefore Mon. Hackin is not right in 
assigning such an early dating to the stuccos from 
Kunduz. His reason for calling these stucco heads 
as the ‘first Budhist sculptures' that have come to 
light in the region north of the Hindu Kush’ is 
due to the fact that no site of the period to which 
this school of art belongs has yet been scientifically 
operated upon by the French Archaeological Mission 
in that region. Even at Balkh, as will be dealt with 
later on, Mon. Foucher had not finished the Muslim 
period strata before closing down his work, some- 
what disappointed at not finding traces of earlier 
civilisation. 

After lunch the party visited a dozen mounds in 
the plain south east of Mazar-i-Sharif which 
appeared prominently from the road side, owing to 
their enormous heights. Most of them were rich in 
Muslim period painted pottery at their surface, but 
a few cuts that were made by showers of rain which 
had washed away layers of earth yielded cherts and 
potsherds dating back, at the earliest, to the third 
century A. D. A few of these were collected for 
examination. A main feature of the plain in which 


these mounds are scattered, at a stone’s throw from 
one knother, is a series of ancient water channels, 
which, as the local people saf, irrigated the plain in 
days gone by. This must be the reason for finding 
so many mounds in an area of less than 10 square 
miles : and their desertion must be attributed to the 
diversion of the main watercourse, which reduced 
the plain to almost a desert These mounds are 
obviously town sites, awaiting the spade of an 
archaeologist to unearth their history. 

Mazar-i-Sharif is the capital of Afghan Turkistan 
and is an electrified town at present. Its im- 
portance is due to the shrine of Hazrat Ali, the 
cousin and son-in-law of the prophet Muhammad. 
One of the Persian inscriptions on the walls of the 
shrine says that during the reign of Sultan Sanjar, a 
man named Muhammad acquired a manuscript in 
India in which it was related that the grave of 
Hazrat Ali was at Khairan near Balkh. Muhammad 
came to Balkh and spread this news. Some local 
sayyeds acknowledged that they too had had a dream 
to the same eflFect, and finally the fact was reported 
to the then Governor of Balkh. A mullah who was 
present on this occasion disbelieved the story. To 
him Hazrat Ali appeared in a dream thef next night 
and sharply reprimanded him for denying the report- 
a fact which the mullah communicated to the 
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Governor- early ; next morning. • The Governor, 
accompanied hy a large crowd 'of people went to the 
spot where the grave'was believed to be, opend it, 
and found the. body of All in a- perfect preservation. 
.By order of' Sultan Sanjar a building was therefore 
erected over the -grave, which marks the present 
mausoleum.' This was completed for the first dme 
in 530 A H. corresponding to 1136 A. D. Chaiigez 
Khan is said to have demolished the. building as he 
did not believe ■ the story, and the grave alone 
remained, known as the Khairan. Subse- 

quently* however, a decendent of , Bayazid Rustami 
built it again.. - The coffin,; was re-opened by 
order of Sultan , Hussain Baikarar, when a red 
stone was found in the grave, on which it ' was 
recorded that this was the grave of Hazrat Ali. 
The present building was therefore erected in 686 
A. H. corresponding to 1481 A. D, 

The present mausoleum is an imposing structure, 
made of bricks, covered with tiles. It is square in 
plan, with a large fluted dome and minarets in. the 
Timurid style. There are four main gates, having 
archways ornamented with floral design and verses 
from the holy Quran', The mausoleum is surround- 
ed by a courtyard which is separated by an enclosed 
wall on the north, south and west. The shrine 
under the dome is surrounded by a wooden 
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railing about six feet in height, lined throughout 
'^\thmahma],i.e. grave cloth- The original tiles 
with which the dome and minarets were covered 
have been defaced, and the present ones have been 
set on, as it is locally ascertained, fay Naib Muham- 
mad Aiam Khan, the Governor of the province 
during the reign of Amir Sher Ali Khan. To the 
west of the mausoleum there are the graves of Amir 
Sher Ali Khan : Sardar Abdul Aziz Khan, brother of 
Amir Dost Muhammed Khan ; Sardar Muhammad 
Akbar Khan, son of Amir Dost Mohammad Khail, 
Sardar Mohammad Akram Khan ; Khan Kara Sultan 
('1543 A.D.); Kara Sultan son of Jani Beg fl545 A.D ); 
Killich Kara Sultan son of Kastin Kara Sultan (1555 
A.D.) and Ibrahim Muhammad Bahadur son of Siunj 
Bahadur, dated 1601 A. D. The eastern side of the 
mausoleum also contains tomb of ladies of Royal 
descent, but unfortunately the stones, mostly, 
have either no names or no date; and the 
only really legible inscriptions are those to the 
memory of Kansh, daughter of Kilich Kara Sultan 
(1543 A. D.) and Sharif Sultan, dated 1619 A D. 

The party left Mazar-i-Sharif for Balkh on Tues- 
day, the 8th October 1946. A halt was made at 
Takhta Pul, where a city was built by Amir Muham- 
mad Afzal Khan for his son Sardar Abdur Rahman 
Khan in 1864, when the latter was Governor of 
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Balkh. It is narrated in the autobiography of Amir 
Abdul Rahman Khan that since Balkh was a mos- 
quito-breeding town, as a result of which he always 
suffered fron Malaria, he therefore complained to 
his father about the bad effect of the disease on his 

health. His father therefore ordered that a new 
city be built up for his son at the place known as 
Takhta Pul. It is situated midway between Mazar 
and Balkh, on the south of the road, covering an 
area of about four miles in circuit. The site select- 
ed for founding the city at this place was not with- 
out reason, There already existed a huge fortified 
cantonment of a- squaje shape, with double walls 
some 30 feet high, pierced for muskets and sundried 
bastions for guns and a big moat. There also exist- 
ed more ruins of an earlier fort at the site when 
Dr. Owen first visited it in 1831. Now this entire 
city and fort are in complete ruins and quite deso- 
late. Close to some ruined houses at the site, 
which probably belonged to the Royal Palace, 
there are the remains of a mud-build mosque, with 
a dome and a niche still intact. The interior is 

lavishly decorated with paintings in the late Moghul 
style. Above the niche there is a verse of the holy 
Quran, under the KaJima. On the wall opposite the 
niche of this domed chamber, there are Persian 
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verses^ in naHaliq characters which run as under :~ 

/jf j.is 0 ui 

[.A- C-! 

jjM «_| y (. ^ o) iiU-f j(i;f 

^Aaa-O jO ^ q]jf ^ fj 

It is a great pity that the paintings are peeling 
off and walls together with the dome collapsing 
of this sacred institution, but nothing is done so far 
to preserve them, at least, the paintings. A 
photographic view of the ruined fort and the city 
was taken and the party resumed on its onward 
journey. 

A second halt was made for examination of a 
stupa about three miles to the east of Balkh. It is 
situated on the south side of the road, with a height 
of 60 feet and a diameter of 200 feet at the base. 
From the top of the stupa can be seen the minarets 
of the Masjid-i-Sabz in Balkh. Like many other 
stupas in Afghanistan, this one too was opened in 
search of relics, and was stripped of its ornamen- 
tation. Before entering the toryn of Balkh, the 
•party stopped at another mound, known locally as 
Tapah-i-Zargaran. After examination a few 
potshreds were collected for study. This sector, as 
will be discussed immediately, formed a part of 
the ancient city of Balkh. from where coins of 
Greco-Bactrian kings. Saka-Pahlavas and the 
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Ktislian rulers were •often reGOVcre'd. It was ' itom 
tliis' site' that a, few coins found hy a local man were 
purchased by Muharamed Aziz Khan which were 
later on acquired for the Peshawar Museum; This 
mound is cut off by a modern road from Mazar-i- 
Sharif through which the party entered the ‘mother 
of cities’ — a name by which Baikh is known to classi- 
cal writers. 

First of all the party paid a visit to Masjid-i-Sabz, 
situated, in the middle of the present town, which 
marks the shrine of Khwaja Abul Nasr Muhammad 
Parsa. Built in Timurid style with fluted domes and 
minarets, it is fast crumbling down. Three flight of 
steps lead to the top of the main dome which from 
the ground-flour are numbered 16, 12 and 10 respect- 
ively. The interior of the mosque is profusely 
decorated with floral designs and verses from the 
holy Quran. But the tiled up wall over the arch 
of the mai{! entrance to the mosque has spoiled a 
full view oi the main dome from the east; this is 
a grave defect in its architecture. To the ease- of 
the mosque there is a big gateway, at present 
blocked, which once belonged to a Madrasa or a 
college, Thm Madrasa was built by Sayyed Subha n 
Kuli Khan, a descendant of Taimiir, and knocked 
down, as is locally known, by Naib Muhammed 
Alani Khan, a Governor of Baikh in the reign of Amir 


Sher Ali Khan ; and its material carried to Mazar-i- 
Sharif for the building of a new college there. But 
the party did not see any such institution during 
its stay in Mazar, and no one knows whether the 
project of that ambitious man ever materialised 
during his life time. However, the ruined gateway 
is the solitary evidence on the spot of the Madrasa 
founded by the great scholar of his day. The period 
of the construction of the mosque can safely be 
determined by the inscription on the tomb of Khwa- 
ja Abul Nasr Parsa, who died in 1597. His date 
of birth is recorded as 1538. 

To describe Balkh, a reference to the accompany- 
ing rough sketch of the town is necessary which 
would help readers to follow its detail. The so- 
called ‘mother of cities’ is now a vast ruins of mud 
walls about seven miles in circumference. At the 
south-south-west portion of this area there is a 
tower called Burj-i-Ayyaran. It is at this point 
where the ancient fortification is clearly seen to 
have been utilised by succeeding dynasties. Stand- 
ing on the top of this tower and facing north, the 
vast plain of Balkh lies before you and to your right 
and left ; while the Hindu Kush Range runs east 
west behind you. A ruined mud wall is standing 
on the top of a large earthen rampart running due 
east from the tower. Following this wall towards 
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the east, there is a wide opening in the rampart, 
known as the Darwazah-i-Baba Koh, which must 
have been the old gate of the town, giving access 
to caravans from India, Turning at the south-east 
corner of the rampart, it takes a northerly direction 
and encloses a large mound known as Tapah-i-Zar- 
garan, where once stood the Mazar Gate of the 
town. Slightly turning north west, it passes near the 
shrine of Khwaja Aksha Wali, and then bends a 
little to the south-west, it again takes a northerly 
direction, till it terminates at another big opening 
in the rampart. Here it is doubtful whether it 
proceeds any further, and joins the Bala 
Hisar. But the big opening in the rampart here 
indicates a third gate of the town, through which an 
ancient trade route leads to Tcrmez. The rampart 
right up from Burj-i-Ayyaran to the Termez Gate 
is surrounded by a moat about 100 feet broad. 

The Bala Hisar is quite a separate complex of 
ruins, standing on a considerable height at the 
north-north-east portion of the town, and the 
citadel in its south-west corner is situated about 
50 feet still higher. The Bala Hisar is surrounded 
by high mud-built walls and ruined bastions, having 
a separte moat all around. A part of the eastern 
gate of the Bala Hisar is still intact, which, 
as could be judged from its architecture, belongs to 
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the period of Nadir Shah, There are heaps of ruins 
of low bricks buildings at its southern side and the 
shrine of Pahlawan Ahmad Zimchi lies in its western 
portion. It was at the former site where Mon. 
Foucher worked for 18 months in search of the 
ancient culture of the town, but with little success. 
He had dug to a depth of about 50 feet here but 
only Muslim period coins, potsherds and other 
remains were found. The citadel is nothing but a 
high mound today, the walls of which have been 
levelled, from where a capital view of the surround- 
ing country may be obtained. 

The ancient rampart on the northern and eastern 
sides of the Bala Hisar altogether disappears. How- 
ever, mud-built walls of considerable height of a 
late period are still standing, with a few bastions 
here and there. This clearly indicates that they 
have formed the fortifications of the town during 
the Muslim period. Following this fottification 
towards the west, and then turning abruptly to the 
south-south-west, you come across the ancient trade 
route from FCalif. This road passes through another 
gate of the old town, where still another road from 
Akcha meets it. It is at this junction that the 
ancient rampart is again traced which continues 
southward in the direction of Burj-i-Ayyaran. 
There are two gapes in the lofty mud-built fortifica- 
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tion wall of the late period, between the ancient 
trade route from Kalif and the road that leads from 
Akcha, indicating two more gate's of the city during 
the Muslim occupation. After crossing the road 
from Akciia this fortification meets the ancient 
rampart at Burj-i-Ayyaran 

This , complete circuit, as already mentioned, is 
about seven miles within which an archaeologist 
has yet to dig up the earliest Aryan culture and 
civilisations which flourished here in the dawn of 
history. Balkh had also been the Zorostrian ‘holy 
of holies’ from where the influence of Mazdianism 
spread far and wide to become the State religion of 
Persia. By about 500 B. C. it was included as a 
satrapy of the Aciisemeni in Empire. Two centuries 
later it became a stronghold of Greek culture, which 
penetrated thence across the Hindu Kush to the 
Gangetic Valley. Buddhism too played its role here 
and left a deep impress on the history of Balkh, 
The Yue-Chi, the Kushan and the Sassanian succes- 
sively established their rule here from the beginning 
of the Christian Era to the 6th century A D. Leaving 
aside its later history, it is exactly here that there 
are great opportunities for an explorer to excavate 
and bring forth new' material for writing a fresh 
chapter in the history of Central Asia, which has 
often, influenced and changed the courses of India’s 
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history. India, in fact, owes so much to the influen- 
ces of the cultures and civilisations that flourished 
here that every one is interested to take part in 
this noble cause. 

But the difficulty arises as where to start look- 
ing for the earliest remains among the shapeless 
mounds scattered within the radius of seven miles. 
It is for this purpose that the rough sketch referred 
to above will help interested persons in solving this 
problem. A glance at the rough sketch would show 
that the area within the dotted lines is ancient ; 
while the remaining portion dates to the Muslim 
occupadoii of the town — hence it is marked modern. 
The reason for drawing such a hasty conclusion is 
not far to seek. It is within the area of the dotted 

lines where coins of the Greek period, Greek types 

of pillar bases along with sherds of the same period, 
and also of a little later period, are often found, 
especially at Tapa-i-Zargran. Whereas the slip- 
painted and splashed ’glazed wares of early Muslim 
periods* with Ivluhammadan coins of the ninth and 
tenth century A. D. are picked up in the northern 
and western portion of the town. 

T wo ancient sites were visited by the party nezt 

day. They are known locally by the names of 
Top-i-Rustam and Takht-i-Rustam. Both are of 
Buddhist origin. The former is a circular mound 
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about 60 feet in height and 200 feet in diameter 
at the base. There is a stupa on the top of it. made 
up of unburnt bricks of about 2' x 9“ x 5" in size 
each. The stupa has been opened in search of 
relics, as a result of which the dome has collapsed. 
The diameter of the dome is about 100 feet and its 

height 30 feet. This was the very stupa visited by 
the Chinese pilgrim Hiuan-tsang, where, as he 
narrates ‘was a figure of the Buddha, which was 
lustrous with noted gems: and the hall in which it 
stood also adorned with precious substance of rare 
value’. Here also existed during his days ‘the 
washing basin which the Buddha used, made of 
gold and stones ; here also was a tooth brush of the 
Buddha ; a sweeping brush of the Buddha’, and so 
many other relics ‘emitting a radiance of glory’. 
But none exists of course today. However, a few of 
these ‘cells ’ as Major Yates who visited the stupa 
in the first quarter of the nineteenth century, 
were exposed to view owing to the domed roof 
having fallen in. These ‘cells’. Major Yates has 
pointed out. have some internal communication 
with other ‘cells’ above them. But owing to the 
richness of its decoration, the stupa became a 
target for plunder at a very early date, as Hiuan- 
tsang further narrates ‘this is why it has often 
been robbed by chieftains of neighbouring countries, 
covetous of gain’. 
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The Takht-i-Rustam is another mound situated 
on the east side of the road leading to India, 
and occupies a prominent position on a hillock. 
It is of considerable dimensions and is wedge- 
shaped. but flat at the top. It seems to have 
been built of hardened mud, with straight per- 
pendicular sides. Recent cutting at the western 
side of the mound discloses its nature. It might 
unveil, after systematic excavation, the ‘vihara’ 
which the Chinese pilgrim placed to the south- 
west of the stupa, described above. It is said 
that both these sites have been fully dealt with 
by Mon. Fouchcr in one of his recent publica- 
tions, but the writer, unfortunately, does not know 
French and therefore could not utilise his work 
to write a detailed note about them. 

While examining the ancient rampart of Balkh in 
relation to its subsequent use in later period, the 
party found a stone columq base of a purely Greek 
type, near the Darwaza-i-Baba Koh; and still 
another one, close to the shrine of Farzindan-i- 
Sakhi Sarwar. A decorative stupa base, made of 
stone, was also noticed near the Tapah-i-Zargaran. 
All of them were photographed for future reference. 
A close examination of thet)ld fortifications showed 
that though they could not be traced at some 
points, yet their continuity right up from Burj- 
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i-Ayyaran, thrcugh Tapah-i-Zargaran. passing dose 
to the shrmeof Aksha Wali.as far as the andent 
road from Termez, could not be doubted. The 
later period walls stand high on the top of this 
rampart here and there. The traces of the old 
rampart could then be traced from the junction 
of the road from Kalif and Afccha. from where 
it can be followed back to Burj-i- Ayyaran. Inside 
this fortification lies the modern town of Balkh, 
with broad roads, and a bazar on either ^ide • 
a caravansarai : the Masiid-i-^abz and the Madrasai 
Three days were spent in Balkh for examining 
and studying in detail the old as well as the modern 
plans of the ‘mother of cities’. 

The party started on Thursday, the 10th October, 
to explore the plain west of Balkh. Nine mounds 
within reach of two miles from the road side 
were examined after travelling 4l miles that day. 
Their situation and directions are giv^en below ; 

Mound 7{o. Distance with Direction 

1 4i miles west of Balkh. north side of road 

2 12 miles west of Balkh. north side of road 

3 14, miles west of Balkh, south side of road 

4 16 miles west of Balkh, south side of road 

5 19 miles west of Balkh, north side of road 
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6 221 miles west of Balkh. south side of road 

(Haifa mile west of village Nimli Kili 
^ locally known as Tapah-i-Nimli.) 

7 i mile east of Nasratabad, north side of 

the road. 

8 11 miles east of Nasratabad, south side of 

the road. 

9 7| miles east of Akcha, north side of the 






load, and half a mile to the north“west 
of Suleman Kili; locally known as 
Pndshan Tapah. 

Standing on the top of one mound and looking 
around one could see a dozen more scattered 



over a wide horizon. A common feature of all 
these mounds, except No. 9, is that they are cir- 
cular in she pe and flat at the top, with a ditch 
running round them— suggesting that many of them 
had been utlised for mediaeval or more recent 
fortification. They are rich in slip-painted and 
splashed glazed wares on the top surface, and 
are early Muslim remains, but where layeis of 
earth have been washed away by rains and deep 
cuts made, potsherds as early as the second cen- 
tury A. D could not be missed. This indicated 
that underneath some of them must be remains 
of early settlements. This view was confirmed 
by a chance find of a Greek inscription on a 
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potsherd, which probably belonged to an. earthen 
pot, picked tip near mound No. 6. The potsherd 
is a coarse one, but the characters of the ins- 
cription over it obviously belonged to the first 
century B, C. The inscription gives the name of 
a person the first and last letters of whose name 
are, unfortunately, missing. This at present reads 
as ‘ATROSh The significance of the inscription 
to the world in general and to students of his- 
tory and archaeology in particular is that it is 
the first Inscription of its kind that has been 
found in Afghanistan. 

The most important of these mounds was the 
one which was locally known as Parishan Tapah, 
No. 9 of the above list. It is an enormous mound 
of about 50 feet in height and covers an area 
of three-fourths of a mile, near a village called 
Suleman Kili. It has got an oblong shape and 
has been quarried by the surrounding villagers 
in search of treasure. A considerable damage has, 
therefore, already been done to it. Five big 
earthen jars were found in situ, two of which 
have partly been broken and the others are left 
exposed to be removed by treasure- trove Seek- 
ers, Pot-sherds similar to those found on the 
acropolis at Aliabad w^ere picked up here for 
close examination* but its richness in coins, as was 
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reported by the inhabitants of Suleman KiJi was 
very great. A peculiar feature here noticed was the 
absence of Muslim period pottery. It was parti- 
cularly from the top of this mound that one could 
see a system of ancient irrigation canals that had 
been the main cause for so many mounds, which 
are, in all probability, townsites found scattered 
between Balkh and Akcha. At present the arti- 
ficial irrigation is conducted from the Chishma-i- 
Shifa, but there appears no reason why the Balkh 
river had not irrigated this vast plain in days 
gone by, before pouring its yvater into the Oxus 
to the north. 

The party reached Akcha fortunately on the 
occasion when there was a local fair. It is us- 
ually on Thursdays that fairs are held in impor- 
tant commercial towns in Afghanistan, to which 
people bring in their merchandise for disposal 
irom far and wide. There was a typical Central 
Asian display of Turkamans, Dzbegs and Afghans 
who were seen sitting in the main square of the 
town with heaps of dried fruits, shoes, saddles, 
rugs, wooden articles, etc., etc. A few photographs 
of them were obtained, and then the party went 
round the covered bazar of the town under 
an escort provided by the Naib - ul - Hukumat, 
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Muhammad Umar Khan. He was thanked later on 
for providing the patty with a sumptuous lunch 
and safe conduct through the bazar, where it is 
a little difficult for foreigners to circulate. After 
studying the situation of the citadel Akcha one 
cinnot fail to understand the nature of the mounds 
visited during the course of exploration that day. 
An hour's stay at Akcha was enough, and the 
party returned to Balkh which it reached very 
lace in the e\'ening. As a result of this lateness 
the Lt. Governor of Balkh, Khan Muhammad 
Mahbub Khan, was getting very anxious for reason 
mentioned above. This gentleman is an Afghan 
by birth and a permanent resident of Kandahar. 
He was very polite and courteous and specially 
careful to afford the members of the mission 
comfort and give them protection. He used to 
call every evening to inquire ‘if anything more 
was needed’. On the last night that the party 
spent in Balkh, the Lt. Governor brought along 
with him Maulana Abdul Wahid Sahib — a great 
theologian of Balkh. Shaking hands with every 
one except Mrs. Wheeler, ^vh^ch the Maulana 
thought was unlawful according to the Shariat, 
he welcomed all guests and expressed a hope that 
the party might have enjoyed their trip to Balkh. 
He further wished the mission a complete success. 


The 11th of October- -was. 'fixed for the return 
journey to Kabul via Haibak, It was therefore 
decided to call on Khan Muhammad Mahbub Khan 
early in the morning and thank him for his hos- 
pitality and great care during the mission’s stay 
in Balkh. The Lt. Governor received members 
of the mission in his office with great honour 
and bade them good bye with a congenial smile, 
wishing every one a safe journey. Looking once 
more at the fluted dome of the Masjid-i-Sabz and 
the gate of the Madrasah the party set out for 
Mazard-Sbarif. The party stopr ed ag«ain at Takht- 
i«Pul to take another photographic view of the 
ruined walls of the fort. The party arrived at 
Mazar-i-Sbarif and halted there for a while to 
photograph the mausoleum, and then resumed its 
onward journey. A third halt was made near 
Naibabad to examine the so-called Iron Age site 
of Dr. Wheeler which some members of the mission 
had missed on the first occasion. Of course, the 
site must have been a flourishing town long ago, 
as layers of potsherds with prehistoric designs 
and lumps of iron and slag that were lying there 
clearly indicated. After collecting many more 
potsherds for close study, the party left for Tash- 
kurghan, where it unpacked luggage and stores 
from vehicles in the Jahan Numa, the Palace of 
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Amir Abdul Rahman Khan. The party had lunch 
in the caravansarai of Haji Ghulam Qasim in the 
town. The programme was to stop for two days 
at Tashkurghan and visit two important histori- 
cal sites in the vicinity. One was Khulm and 
another Shahr-i-Banu, Attempt was first made to 
see Khulm, but with little success* as there was 
no road leading to the ruins of this very early 
Islamic town site. Then tried to visit Shahr-i- 
Banu, a pre-Islamic mound, from where the stucco 
head in the museum of Mazar-i-Sharif is said to 
have come, but hopelessly failed in the attempt 
as no road existed* Therefore the whole of the 
afternoon was wasted as a result of which another 
day’s stay at Tashkurghan was curtailed, and 
contrary to the set programme, the party therefore 
reached Kabul a day earlier than had been anti- 
cipated. 

After breakfast in the hotel of the caravansarai 
of Haji Ghulam Qasim the party went round the 
city to make parch ises and to obtain a view of 
the local bazir. The party then left Tashkurghan 
at 10. 35. A. M. for Haibak. Passing through the 
Tashkurghan gorge, known, as the ‘gate of India’ 
where a wonderful sight met the eyes. A solid 
and precepitous mass of rock rising up on either 
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side to a height of thousands of feet leaves just 
siiflicient room for a mountain stteam and road- 
way by its side. It is marvellous to look at it. 
At one place these precepitous mountain walls 
are hardly ■ 40 feet apart. After photographing 
this view* the party continued its onward journey, 
and it stopped opposite ' the village of Man Kila 
to visit a mound, which appeared prominently 
from the road. The mound is situated to the 
east of the road about two miles away from it 
and is about 30 feet in height. Muslim period 
pottery was found on the top surface, but pre* 
historic sherds also discovered from low 

levels where deep cuts were made by villagers. 
The party reached Haibak at 1. 4C. P. M. after 
covering a distance of 37 miles. 

Haibak is a beautiful valley dotted all over 
with villages and gardens. A highroad to Bamian 
leaves the valley at its southern, end, and another 
to Ghori b^anc^es oflF to the east. The town 
is situated at the south-east portion of the valley 
and is laid out with broad roads and regular 
streets. Charming and lovely flow^er-beds at the 
square of the town present an impressive scene, 
which speaks highly for' the Hakim of the town. 


,1. Sdmangan is the modem name given to the town. 
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Owing to the fertility and situation of the valley, 
it had been a favourite resort of the Buddhist 
also. To the south of the town there are four 
grottos, cut into a rock, with vaulted domes, 
facing south-south-west. The first cave to the 
extreme west was used as a chapel, with a refec- 
tory in front, ihe latter is now demolished. The 
second one is described by the local people as 
a bazar; the third cell again is a chapel and the 
fourth cave contains a ham am and a kitchen. It 
is a pity that the first and third cells are now 
used as a storehouse for grain by the State; and 
before this, they had been used as private dwellings. 
As a result of these misuses the painted decora- 
tions have been spoiled and smoke-blackened to 
such an extent that no view of them could be 
obtained. They appeared to belong to the fifth 
and sixth century A. D. 

The second cell, described as a bazar, was 
probably meant for monks to practise their aus- 
terities. With passages on both sides of a raised 
platform, and opening spaces at regular intervals, 
they might have been used only for purpose as 
referred to above. But since the entire work 
appears to have been left unfinished owing to, 

probably, an invasion of the White Huns, there- 
fore nothing more can be said about them at present. 


Still to the south of these caves, just opposite 
on the top of a hill, there is a stupa, locally 
known as Takht-i-Rustam. It is a great beehive- 
shaped structure, about 70 feet in diameter and 
30 feet in height, hewn out of a solid rock. There 
is a platform on the top of it which is also hewn 
out of the same solid rock, about 20 feet square 
and 8 feet in height, with a small chamber exact- 
ly in the centre of it, entered by a passage from 
the south. The entrance to the stupa lies through 
a wide tunnel in the hillside, leading to the path 
of circumarabulation round the stupa. The view 
of the valley from the top of the stupa is mar- 
vellous and well worthy of Buddhist selection for 
such a site. There are still more caves to be 
seen from the top of the stupa, but lack of time did 
not permit the party to visit them that evening. 

The party left Haibak nextmorning forDoab- 
i-Maikh-i-Zarin. Inspite of the fact that the road 
between Haibak and* Pul-TKhumri is an important 
and ancient trade route carrying traffic from the 
Russian frontier, there were no tels to be examined 
on the way. Therefore the party had a breakfast at 
Pul4-Khumri, lunch at Doshi, and after covering a 
distance of 151 miles, it reached Doab, at 5. 10 P. M. 
to spend the night there before proceeding to Kabul. 
However, had a good shoot on the way. 
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Started for Kabul on Monday, the 14th. October, 
at six o’clock in the morning. Crossed the Shibar 
Pass at 11. 15. and halted for lunch in a cara- 
vansarai at Ghhardeh. After covering 150 miles 
that day, the party reached the Dar-ul-Funun. 
(Kabul), at 4. 35. in the evening. The State car was 
again put at the disposal of the party. The party 
had dinner with Mon. Schlumbcrgcr, with whom 
a programme for visiting a few Buddhist sites 
round about Kabul was discussed that night. The 
party decided to sti|y for three days in Kabul 
and leave for Ghazni on Friday, the 18th October. 
Borrowed a few books for study from Mon. 
Schlumberger. 

The party again paid a visit to Mon. Schlum- 
bcrgcr at 9. 30 on the morning of the 15th 
October, and assembled afterwards at the Italian 
Legation to discuss with Father Caspani about 
the route to Minar-i-Chakri and a Buddhist stupa, 
both lying to the south of Kabul, which the party 
intended to visit next day.* Got on loan from 
Father Caspani The Story of the Guides’ a copy 
of which could not be obtained in India, as the 
publication has become a rare one, and is out of 
print. Justice Edgley and Mr. Shakur paid homage 
to the tomb of the late Sir Aurel Stein, who is 
buried in a cemetery in Sherpur— a site where 
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the British cantonment existed till very recently. 
The tomb of this great man lies > in the northern 
quarter of the cemetery and is made of . white 
marble. ' . After placing wreathes on bis 'tomb*. ..Mr. 
Shaknr copied the 'inscription on it which runs 
as follows; 

MARK AUEEL STEIH 

OF THE INDIAN ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEf.: ', - 
SCHOLAR EXPLORER AUTHOR 
BY A R D U O y S JOURNEYS 1 N 
rnDlA,, ■ C,HINBSE '" TURRISTAN AND IRAQ ■ 

. HEEHLARGED THE BOUNDS OF KNOWLEDGE. 
BORN AT BUDAPEST 26th NOVEMBER 1862 
HE BECAME AN ENGLISH Cl fIZEN IN 1904 
HE DIED AT KABUL 26fch OCTOBER 1^3 
A MAN GREATLY BELOVED 

I The two official Press Representatives of the 

I Afghan Government, Mr. Mnhammad Usman 

1 Siddiqi*— Editor of the Persian Daily Anis. and 

Mr. Ali Ahmad Khan, Niazt, — Editor of the Per- 
sian-ptishtu monthly periodical Aryana, called at 
the Dar-ul-Funun, at 3. 10. P. M. to meet members 
of the mission. A Press Conference was there- 
fore held in the drawing room of the State Guest 
House, in which Dr, Wheeler acquainted the 
two pressmen with the object of the mission. 
Speaking to them about the cultural contact bet- 
; ween Afghanistan and India, he expatiated upon 
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them the ways and means by which these rela- 
tions might be further strengthened. Giving his 
impression of the tour, with special reference to 
the historical wealth possessed by Afghanistan, Dr. 
Wheeler said further that India owes much to 
Afghanistan in cultural matters, but there are 
problems affecting the development of civilisations 
in India which can only be solved by research 
in Afghanistan. He recommended the exchange 
of students and research scholars which, he main- 
tained, would be the means of mutual under- 
standing and contact of cultures between the two 
neighbouring countries, and for developing further 
friendly relations between Afghanistan and India. 
Dr. Wheeler also spoke to them about the facili- 
ties and privileges provided by the Government 
of Afghanistan during the mission’s tour, and 
particularly in respect of guest-houses and hotels 
where it had been received and treated with great 
honour and cordmlity. 

Justice Edgley also spoke to them and thanked 
the Government of Afghanistan for helping the 
mission in every way. He praised very much the 
arrangements of the guest-houses and hotels at 
places of historical interest and said, that in this 
respect Afghanistan was far ahead of India. Speak- 
ing. in his capacity as President of the Royal 


Asiatic Society of Bengal, he continued further, 
that his Society was deeply interested in the 
dev'elopment of the ancient cultural and historical 
bonds which existed between the two countries 
from the dawn of civilisation, and which, he 
assured the pressmen, was the chief aim of the 
founder of that learned and oldest institutionin 
Asia, which he represented. 

Mr. Shakur spoke last of all and told the press- 
men that their country was archaeologically very 

rich indeed — richer, perhaps, than another country 
in the East, that the collection in their museum, 
particularly, Syrian glasses and Indian ivories, was 
unsurpassed in Asia, which showed how closely 
the contact between the Mediterranean world on 

the one hand and the Indian Frontier Regions 
on the other was maintained in this land of the 
Afghans. Both these presented a^splendid oppor- 
tunity for research into some of the problems of 
great historical importance which are yet to be 
solved. This was possible, continued Mr. Shakur 
further, by stimulating a close collaboration in 
cultural matters between Afghanistan and India, 
and this could only be achieved by exchange of 
students and research scholars between the two 
countries. He also told the pressmen that the 


results of the preserd: mission’s investigation would 
place before the people of Afghanistan materials 
for their serious consideration. 

The two pressmen greatly appreciated the frank 
discussion that followed. The conference lasted 
for fifty minutes. At the close of the conference, 
Mr. Ali Ahmad Khan, Niazi, placed a few ques“ 
tions *** ‘in the hands of Mr. Shakiir which were 
to be answered by Dr, Wheeler. These questions 
mostly related to the ancient history of Afghanistan 
and its effect on Indian civilisation, particularly, the 
Indus Valley Culture. He wanted these answers for 
publication in the Aryana. Since time was short 
and the members of the mission were invited to 
a Tennis Party arranged by the British Minister, 

* These are the questions — 

1. What aie your views about the pre-history of 
Afghanistan ? 

2. Has Afghanistan contributed to the Indus Valley 
civilisation : if so. to what extent, with special reference to 
Mohcnjodaro? 

3. What are your view# about the civilisation of the 
Oxus Region and the Indus Valley culture ; whether there 
are any similarities between the two ; if so, what are those 
»imiiarities ? 

4. After inspecting the ruins at Balkh (a) What are 
your views about their date /b) If they are excavated what 
light would they throw on the ancient history of the #ite 
(c) Which would be the best place to start digging at Baikh 
and (d) What good result* do you expect to be achieved ? 

5 Which site seems to you to have been greatly popu- 
lated and highly civilised in good old days between Kundux 
and Akcha. 
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Sir G. F. Sc|iiire, at 4. 30. P* M., therefore Dr, 
Wheeler 'Promised to send their answers from Delhi 
after xarefnl; study of those questions.^ 

The party arrived a few minutes late for the 
Tennis Party at the British Legation. Sir Giles 
and Lady Squire welcomed the party from its 
tour of the northern provinces of Afghanistan, 
and entertained all members presonally with great 
honour and pleasure. The evening was very much 
enjoyed in company of members of other lega- 
tions invited on the occasion, where every one 
was interested to hear the account of the mission's 
tour. .As members of the mission were also invit- 
ed for dinner that night by Col. Lancaster, British 
Military Attache, it therefore returned to the 
Dar-ul-Funun to dress and then hurried back to 
enjoy the hospitality of Col. Lancaster. Sir Giles, 
Captain Morgan and Mr. Jackson were also invited 
to the dinner, which was a grand “one and which 
was fully enjoyed by all to the greatest delight 
of the host. Col. Lancaster, it may be pointed 
out here, is the only British Officer who has 
served in Kabul for about ten years. His know- 
ledge of the country and its people is really 
wonderful. Be is considered as an authority, both 
by the Government of Afghanistan and his own 
Government on matters relating to that country. 
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His particular knowledge of the geGgraphy of 
Afghanistan and the various tribes living in diffe- 
rent parts of the country is very accurate. 

The members of the mission left to visit the 
Minat'i-Ghakri and a Buddhist stupa on Wednes- 
day, the I'lth October. Both these monuments 
are situated about ten miles to the south of Kabul. 
The stupa lies at the foot of a mountain called 
ShaM Baranta, near the village of Shewaki, Its 
circumference at the base is i200 feet and 60 feet 
in height. The stucco plaster which adheres to 
the stone stucture indicates the richness and splen- 
dour that the stupa enjoyed during the Buddhist 
times. The Corinthian pilaster and capitals to- 
gether with arches still intact place its date to 
the second century A. D. at the earliest. The 
stupa like many of its sister institutions has been 
opened and its relics obviously removed. The 
stupa appears to have been built in the middle 
of a monastery, the ruins of which could still 
be seen all around. To the south-south west of 
the stupa, there is a pillar occupying the highest 
range of the mountain. It is a massive structure 
of stones with wood used in it, near the top- 
most umbrella, and is known as Minar-i-Chakri. 
Probably it served as a landmark for caravans 
coming from Bamian on the one hand and from 
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India on the other. It definitely belongs to the 
same period to which the stupa is assigned. A 
similar pillar can be seen on the north-west spur 
of the mountain which is said to have been made 
of red stones* and hence called Minar-i-Sur^fe/^. 
The Minar-i-Chakri and stupa referred to above 
lie in a straight line whfie approaching them 
from Kabul, There are a few more stupas in the 
vicinity, but they could not be visited since it 
was already getting late. The party was invited 
to a dinner that night by the Italian Charge 
d’ AflFaires (Dr. Mario Ungaro) which was attended 
and enjoyed very much in company of members 
of other legations, who were present on the occasion. 

, The members of the mission called on H. E. 
Muhammad Ali Khan, Afghan Minister for Foreign 
Ajffairs, and thanked him for all the facilities that 
the Government of Afghanistan had provided for 
the mission during its stay in that country. Later 
on the party went to the Art Exhibition arranged 
by Mr. Ahmad Ali Kohzad, where paintings of 
great merit by Afghan students of Art were dis- 
played. Though the first of its kind, yet it showed 
the highest standard of art, which, if the present 
patronage of the State continues, would place these 
works among the best productions of the world. 
There appears to be a general tendency among 
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students in Afghanistan for developing this art, 
which is encouraged by the State by awarding 
handsome prizes for the best work. The mem- 
bers of the mission attended a lunch party arrang- 
ed in honour of the mission by the Press 
Department, It was in reality a farewell party, 
as the mission had .to leave Kabul for Ghazni 
next day. It was given in the premises of the 
tomb of Babar to which members of other lega- 
tions and embassies were also invited. The 
members of the party next went round the British, 
American, French and Italian legations to thank 
every one there for their fulT co-operation and 
entertainments. 

The American Ambassador His Excellency Mr. 
Ely E. Palmer had invited the members of' the 
mission to a Dinner Party that night which was 
also attended by Sir Giles and Lady Squire. The 
dinner gave every one the greatest satisfaction 
after enjoying a few reels of films prepared by 
the hosts and which depicted their previous life 
at home and in service abroad. Past memories 
are always pleasant, particularly, those associated 
with eventful days in pne’s life. 

The party left the Dar-ul-Funun for Ghazni, 
on Friday, the 18th October 1946. Leaving the 
fertile valley of Paghman on the right and cross- 
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ing the Kabul river after covering a distance of 
about 36 Qules, the party entered the Maidan 
Valley. Passing throngh Haidarkhel and Haft Asya, 
the party reached Ghazni at 10. 24. A. M. Since 
there were no archaeological remains on the way, 
probably due to scarcity of water in the area, 
therefore the distantce of 92 miles was covered 
without a single halt. After lunch the party visit- 
ed the Qasr-i-Ferozah, in company of Mr. Fida 
Muhammad 'Chan, the Afghan News Agent in 
Ghazni. It is in Qasr-i-Ferozah that Mahmu 
lies buried. ^ Also saw the tombs of Sabuktagin. 

1. The following was inscribed on a marble tablet 
in a wall within the masoleum of Mahmud by Amir 
Habibullah Khan. ^ ^ ^ 

j 

OjsJ) 0^ j if 5 <U/.liU.J 

j) ilbb ^bii] 

dOjjb ^ jj JD 

^ ^3?***1 (u>.ilal.<w 

***iy j j ^^'‘>5 

J 3 O U )j Jwo j iUiU Ijj3 lJJ; j «>j J 

')j o«>Uc jO J {*Aj^ 

jb jjy ^ 
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All Lala Sahib, Wazir Fateh Khan ^ and the two 
Victory Towers said to have been built by Mahmud. 
All these monuments lie at the ancient sire n f 

siyjjjO iiU 4:x.jU^ 4 jib 

UjPjx.-' ly) ^ StJj b^lj 

^IS) Ojo’i 1/j 44:,ii;jl^ 

AiUlb^ ^ ^{L « 6'AJt 

iy^iSs^'iC ♦*<) v>'Cl 

^y u i4>cU«- f*^W J jx3Jl^ 

<0 ^U-i^ 3' l,^ ^Kaai«h.) ^ ^ 

JJ <L^lJi3SIXm*uO d«i3 «t ^>-*^1 jIxaW 

U 4>*.' j’^bili (.^ Jjj) ^/) (ij inl^bj j) yk-J^ 

^1 j5 ( ^lj)f) ^jj 

£;»_^W Cl5(JS^^! ^Ai^wJ Jj Ax5 j|tjuw tK^bo 

j 4)“ j 4yi^J’ ^ 
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See next page- ’1 
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Arachosia and to the west of the modern fortified 
cown, which is situated on a high mound, surroundea 
by stone wails with mud plaster. A moat about ' 
30 feet wide is running round it. There are two 
gates to the fortified town, one leading from the 
east and another from the est ^ The _c itadei^ 
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stands on the highest elevation within the forti- 
fication wall which is nearly in the centre of the 
town, though touching the wall on the northern 
side. There are three bazars of no great breadth 
in the town, with high houses on each side and 
a covered chaharsoo, besides several dark and 
narrow streets. This fortified town has a circum- 
ference of about a mile and a half, with a shape 
of an irregular pentagon, strenghthened by numerous 
towers. Ghazni is the chief centre of fur coats 
and vests (posteen and posteencha) industry in Af- 
ghanistan. Copper smithy is another flourishing 
trade of the town. 

The party visited very late in the evening the 
tomb of Hakim Sanai ^ and Bahlol Dana as well 
as a hair of prophet Muhammad’s beard, kept in 
a mosque, which is situated opposite the hotel 
and outside the fortified town. The hair of the 
prophet, as stared by the News Agent, was presented 
to Ahmad Shah by the King of Bokhara., Hakim 

oU j 
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Sanai was a celebrated poet who is itill esteemed 
very much in Persia and in India ; while Bahlol 
was the brother of Mahmud. The town of Ghazni 
is archeologically yery rich, as far as remains of 
the 10th— 14th centuries arc concerned particularly 
epigraphical material is in abundance, but the short 
stay of the mission could not cnablejits members 
to study them in detail. 

The party left Ghazni early next morning for 
Kandahar. Had a breakfast at Mukkar, passed 
Kilat-i-Ghilzai at 1. 7, in the afternoon, and stopped 
at a Victory Tower said to have been built by 
Mahmud* This tower, like the other two visited 
at Ghazni, is a massive structure of kiln baked 
bricks, and situated at 'a distance of 137 miles 
from it on the northern side of the road. Except 
tor this minar the country is devoid of ancient 
remains. Long stretches of desert with range.<s of 
high mountains all around present a desolate 
scene. This is probably due to scarcity of water, 
though the river Tarnak flows through it, yet 
its level is too low for irrigating the vast plain 
lying on its bank. The distance between Ghazni 
and Kandahar is 226 miles. Mr. Abdul Hai Habibi, 
the Director of Public' Instruction of Kandahar 
Province and Mr. Muhammad Yusuf Khan, the 
Afghan News Agent, received members of the 
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Mission about ' three miles from the town. The 
party was led to the Naib-iil-Hukumagi* where 
it stayed for two days to visit historical monu- 
ments of the socalled second important city of 
Afghanistan. 

Three cite* have to be described here.' The 
first is the ancient city of Kandahar, where 
Alexander the Great is said to have founded 
Alexandria; the Askraf-^ul-Bilad of the reign of 
of Ahmad Shah and the New City, being built 
by the present ruler of Afghanistan. The ancient 
city is situated at the foot of the hill called 
Lakka or Kaitul, running north south, and is lying 
to the immediate south west of the New City, 
It was here that Alexander before proceeding to 
Ghazni, laid the foundation of a city in which a 
garrison of the Macedonian army was left for 
maintaining the main line of communication on one 
hand, and for the colonization of the city on 
the other. Alexander’s city remained occupied 
by the Buddhist, who kept the Buddha’s Begging 
Bowl in a magnificient stupa built on the top 
of the hill. The ruins of this ancient city are 
still to be seen within a fortified wall, covering 
an area of not less than three square miles. The 
citadel of the city is situated in the middle, with 
an imposing height of about a hundred feet and 


a circumference, of. not more than 500 feet at 
the base. The west side of the city is protected 
by the natural barrier of Kaitul, where watch-* 
towers on the top of the hill all along could 
still be seen* ' The north, south and east sides of 
the city were fortified with a mud-huilt wall 
with bastions at regular intervals, containing four 
main gares. The breadth of this fortification is 
said to have been 60 feet* Three big towers on 
the top of the hill, a tank for water, a fire alter 
and a stupa, as decribed by Abul Fazl and Mir 
Ma'sum, still existed during the reigns of Akbar 
and Shah Jahan, There was also a moat running 

on the three sides of the ancient city, Abul Fazl 
has narrated the existence of the ioliowing gates 
to the city : 

North — near Ckihl Ztn«, there were DawuzuJi- 
t-Gandagan and bmwazah’-i^Sheikh Walt 

South'- Darwazah'-i’^Hashoor. 

East -Darwazah'-i-Nau, Darwazah-i-Khizr 
and Darwazak>*i'> Ali--Oab . 

Nawab Samsara-ud-Daula also gives the name 
of still another gate of the ancient city which was 
known as Wais Qaran, But this entire complex of 
building is a heap of ruins, at present The 
treasure-trove seekers often visit the site sear- 
ching for ancient coins, which th yd.spose of to 
ofreignerr. . . 
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indent city stood till the reign of the 
Cjoilzais, when Shah Hussain founded a new city 
site, under the name of Hussainabad/ jNadir 
Shan destroyed it in 1151 At H. and attempted 
to alter the site of the city ; and ultimately built 
Nadirabad. But the name Kandahar was not 
changed. Ahmad Shah too founded 
P^^scnt city and gave it the name of Ahmad 
Snahi but the old name survived inspire the 
ravages of time. The name is actually immortalised 
by an inscription of the Mughul Emperors recorded 
<jn a pavilion at Chihl Sutun. ^ This pavilion is 

1, Inscription of Ghihl Zina: ~ ___ 

— Jjjl jb-. 

iUojISiJl i)La'ie I jISLo If 

jJjf jU-XO 

o'j; ;«J JU ^ J 
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^■' ^ r'*^’ > 

- ^jl 
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situated on the northern spur of, KaituI, domiiiit- 
ing the whole valley around, and is reached by 
a flight of forty steps hewn in the rock. The 

Foot note of page 94— Continued 
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pavilion ■ itself is also cut into the same solid rock 
facing north/ This work was ' started, as 'recorded 
in the inscription, by the first Mughur Emperor 


Foot note ol page 95—Contin.iicd 
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Babar. andcomt»leted during tbe reign of Humayun. 
The inscription is in Persian which records the 
conquests made by the Mughul Emperors in 

Foot note of page 96— Concluded 
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India and gives the extent of their Empire The 
inscription appears to have been left incomplete 
probably, owing to the loose control over this part 
of the country after the reign of Aurangzeb. Its 

historical importance is not less than the Bahistan 
Inscription of Darius. ““ 

j inentioned above, was found- 

Ahmad Shah Abdali who gave it the title 
ot Ashraf-^ul-Bilad (noblest^ of the cities). This 
title of the city still remains in public papers 
and in the language of the court. Ahmad Shah 
himself IS said to have marked out the limits 
of the city and laid out a regular plan which 
IS so renaarkablc m execution. It is surrounded 
by a mud wall, having four fortifica- 

tion wall though thin and weak has been 
strenghcne^ with numerous bastions at regular 
intervals. The form of the city is an oblong 
square, ^he four principal streets lead from each 
gateway and meet in the middle of the city in 
a_large circular building covered with a dome 
120 feet in diameter and is called Chaharsoo 
This place is surrounded by shops and is a public 
market place. The names of the four gates are 

N orth— Darwazah-i-Idgah. 

South — Darwazah-d-Shikaipore, 

East — D»rwazah-i-Kabul. 

West — Darwazah-i-Herat. 

There ate two more gates in the northern sector 
of the cty which ate teapecrivel, „a™T“ 
Darwazah t-Bar Durant on the east and Darwazah-i- 
1 op Khanah on the west. The name of the six bazars 
are noted on the rough plan on the opposite page. 
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The King’s Palace stood near the northern gate 
which is demolished and the site is now occupied 
• by the jNfaih-iil- Hukuniagi. where .the Governor of 
the province holds his office, by the^^G^y Q^^d other 
buildings to its north and west. The city is very well 
watered by two large canals from the Arghandab, 
From these canals small streams and water courses 
run to almost every street in the city. 

Among places of interest within the city built 
by Ahmad Shah are (1) the tomb of the founder 
of the city (2) Khirqah Sharif (3) Mosque, and 
(4) Caravanserai, all of which are dated to the 
time of Aumad Shah. The first is a modest 
mausoleum, built during ,his lifetime by Ahmad 
Shah, which is lavishly decorated with paintings 
in the interior in the late .Moghul style. The 
following Persian verses appear on the four walls 
of the mausoleum. * There is a copy, of the holy 
Quran, written by Hafiz Abdul Wahab of Kashmir 
in 1178 A.H. ; commented upon in Persian by 

t)-***.! Ujji li^ 

J/j* /j' 
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Muhammad Hashim, Muhammad Taqqi and Abdul 
Sabur ! and translated by Muhammad Yusuf. 
Its binding has been done by one Abdul Hakim. 
It is the bulkiest and the largest of the Qurans 
(27 X 18^' X ) the mission had seen till then. * 
To the north-north-east of the mausoleum is ano- 
ther building, with dome and minarets, in which 
the cloak of the prophet Muhammad has been 
safely kept in a box. This building was also built 
by Ahmad Shah during his lifetime and is known 
as Khirqah Sharif: While the cloak was obtained 
by Wazir Shah Wali Khan at Faizabad on his 


1. The following is inscribed at the end of the 
holy book. — 


ilw »lAYuj vs.jlaL« 

^Lxe tyUai—o jcb 19 /I" 
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return journey from Bokhara. ^ Locally it is said 
to have been presented ' to Ahmad Shah by the 
King of Bokhara. The mosque and the Caravansarai 
are situated in the main ■ bazar of the city. The 
former is a plain building without any painted 
decoration, with a commodious compound in front, 
surrounded on the north by a few rooms for the 


1, The inscription on this building runs as under. — 
jhv y y f^jri lU 0^1 wUo. 

J.^} Oji. jijj J;?‘ oU«.y 
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teacher and the taught, and to the south is a ham nn 
for ablutions before entering the mosque. The 
caravanserai is spacious enough for about 200 
animals and can accommodate about 100 persons 
at a time. It is a simple single storey building 
with a compound in the middle and small rooms 
at each aide for residential purposes, with veran- 
dahs in front. Merchandise fromdndia via Chaman, 
Herat and Kabul is brought here for distribution 
all over the province. 

The third that is the Shahr-i-Nau and the modern 
city of Kandahar was planned by H. R. H. Sardar 
Abdul Aziz Khan, uncle of the present ruler of 
Afghanistan, who was shot dead in Berlin by an 
Afghan student. It lies between the ancient city 
of Alexander and that of Ahmad Shah, on either 
side of the road leading to Herat. It consists of 
spacious bungalows of western type with English 
architecture and covers an area of about four 

miles. It is still under construction and will accom- 
modate about 5000 population when completed. 

The party paid a visit to the tomb of Mir Wais, 
the first independent Afghan ruler, who died in 
1715 A. D. The present building over his tomb 
was constructed by King Nadir Shah, as the ins- 
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cription on the tomb indicates, ^ It is built on the 
model of Ahmad Shah’s mausoleum, but on a 
small scale. The members of the mission also 
covered about thirty mile* on the road to Herat 
in search of anc ent tels but with little success. 


1. Inscription on the tomb of Mir Vais Khan 

'H)> ' j.mU»o ^^*4. ^Ijf 

>^43 r^J V tr- (<3 ‘ * 1 1 r v ) 

^ i} ‘ “>y jj *»y s^tio ij^a. 
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A tea party was given in honour of the mission 
by the Father of the city, Khan Muhammad Akbar 
Khan,: in the Cafe near the ■ shrine of Baba Wall 
Before attending the party at 4. 30. P, M., the 
members of the mission were taken round the 
Royal Garden laid out by Ahmad Shah which 
is situated An the northern plain of Kandahar* 
This region is very fertile and well cultivated, 
watered by numerous canals conveying through a 
break in the hills the water of the Arghandab, 
one of the tributaries of the Helmand. Irrigation 
has turned the oasis into a garden. The woollen 
mills, the fruit-canning and conserving industry 
and the fine needle work together with its trim- 
ness and the general beauty and setting place 
Kandahar as the first rather than the second ckv 
of Afghanistan; The view of the orchards and 
gardens from the Qahwakhana is superb. The party 
was attended besides others, by Captain Puck and 
Major A. S. B. Shah of the British Legation who 
were present there on an official tour. It was 
fully enjoyed by all. 

The members of the mission left Kandahar for 
Quetta, on Monday, the 21st October 1946. They 
halted at the village of Mundesar, about 11 miles 
to the south-south-east of Kandahar, to exanaine 
a large tel situated south of the road. Collected 


some pottery for close study which bote some 
quaint designs. The party- stopped again at Spin 
Bulda.'k to enable the ' passports , to be. endorsed, 
as it,,' w.a-s the last Frontier Crossing Post from 
and to Afghanistan. , Here : -Br..' Gul Muhammad 
Khan received members of the mission with.Jreat 
honour and „'finished their -work very quickly and 
promptly. The , Brigadier'' expressed a hope that: 
tlic party might have enjoyed, fully its tour of 
the country which was historically very och. 
After travelling from Qila-i-Jadid f this is the new 
name of Spin Buldak) about three miles, the party 
again halted at Chaman for passport examination 
by Indian Military Officers. A few minutes after- 
wards the mission was in British India- The 
Khojak Pass (height 7863 feet) was crossed at 
1.10, P. M- where another halt was made lor 
lunch. ' The party stopped once more at 56th. 
mile on the western ' .road to Quetta to examine 
a second mound of an enormous height, known 
locally as Abdullah Kila. ' -Here a few potsherds 
were collected for study and onward journey was 
resumed by the eastern road to Quetta. The 
party turned left from the main road at the fifty- 
second mile-stone from Quetta to examine a 
third mound situated at a distance of about two 
miles from the road side which appeared $o pro- 


minently from afar, The ■ party was satisfied a little 
after ;, its . examination, as . Muslim period pottery ^ of 
very late period only was found in abundance there 
together . with some graves on the top. A last 
halt was made at 33 miles 2 furlongs from Quetta 
where stood an enormous mound, measuring 400^ 
X 300^ X 50', with prehistoric potsherds scattered 
over the top. These were collected ^ in large 
number for further examination and then the party 
set out for Quetta, which was reached at 5 P. M. 
The party went straight to the railway station 
for reservation of seats which could not be done 
that evening. Next day the Hon blc Mr. Justice 
Edglcy and Mr. Shakur left for their respective 
destinations; while Dr. Wheeler and his wife stayed 
for another day in order to see that the two 
vehicles were safely booked for Delhi before their 
departure from Quetta. 


I All potsherdi collected during the tour from varioui 
«ite« in Afghanistan were taken away by Dr, Wheeler for 
examination to Delhi together with potogiaph* of all sites 
visited by the mission and therefore they cannot be re- 
produced here. 


APPENDIX A 


co,i«:lusion 

Afghanistan is ant inland conntty lying in the 
middle of Asia and is sitoated wholly in the north 
temperate zone, between ^ Latitude 29®, 30' and 
38®* 35' North and Longitude 60®* 50' and 74®* 50^ 
East. It is bounded on the north by Soviet Ee- 
publics' of Turkamanistan, Uzbekistan and Tajikistan, 
on the east by KashgEar and the Indian native 
States of Chitral, Kashmir' and the independent 
tribal area of the North-West Frontier Province 
of India, on the south by Baluchistan and on the 
west by Persia, The area of the country is esti- 
mated at 270,000 square miles, with a population 
of about twelve million. 

The physical features of the country explain 
much of human geography of Afghanistan. The 
‘Mountain Region’ which forms central sector aris- 
ing to a height of 16,000 feet is the home of 
migratory tribes, who are hardy and seemingly 
contented folk, bearing a considerable mongoloid 
element. The ‘Northern Plain* between the Oxus 
and the Hindu Kush, though settled here and 
there by Afghan colonists, is occupied by dominantly 
Turkaman population. While the ‘Southern Plateau’ 
where regular surface canals have been construct-* 
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ed or where the characteristic underground canal- 
system (Karez) succeeds, supports an industrious 
Afghan-Iranian population. 

So tar as historical geography of Afghanistan 
is concerned, suffice it to say that the high 
precipitous and barren mountains of the Hindu 
Eush are traversable by caravan and motor traffic 
at many points. From the Balkh Plain the northern 
bulwark of the Hindu Kush is pierced at three 
main points. One is at Kunduz on the east, second 
at Tashkurghana in the middle and the third at 
Balkh in the west. There are several other al- 
ternative tracks which can be traversed with bold 
marches across mountain spurs and cols. Small 
but perenial rivers flow out on to the plain which 
join the' Oxus in the north. This region had been 
the cradle of races and cultures from the early dawn 
of history It seems to have been the original 
home of the Indo-Sumerian culture and of the great 
Indo-Furopean races It was here that the com- 
position of the earliest Vedic Hymns was begun 
and the religion of Zoroster was first preached. 
Buddhism also found zealous supporters here and 
ultimately Islam took permanent hold of the land. 
This region has produced and maintained the most 
remarkable contacts with India yet discovered in 
Afghanistan. It was through the openings in the 


Hindu Kush that ineiteration of different cultures 
and civilisations occurred which took permanent hold 
on the Indian soil. The discovery of Budhistic stucco 
sculptures at Kunduz. the basically Indian art of 
Buddhism, re-inforced by SJassanian elements, found 
at Bamyan in the heart of the Hindu Kush and 
the Begram hoard, containing a great mass of 
purely Indian craftsmanship, besides the bynan 
glasses, fully illustrate the easy packroute circu- 
lation of ideas and individuals which flowed bet- 
ween the Northern Plain and India. 

To the south a number of more routes in the 
Suleman Range such as the Khyber, Tochi, Gomal, 
Bolan and Khojak present quite a different his- 
totical geography of Afghanistan. In this region 
the mountains of which the Hindu Kush is the 
backbone bend towards the south in a great 
salient, round which the Iranian Plateau sweeps 
boldly south-eastward from Herat to Kandahar 
and then northward to Ghazni, throwing out upland 
thoroughfares to Quetta and Kalat on one hand, 
and Dera Ismail Khan, Bannu. Kohat and Peshawar 
on the other. A complex of further routes from 
Kandahar and Ghazni conduct traflSc to the Indus 
Valley. In historic times more than one invader 
has approached or left India by one or other 


'of these passages, and there is reason to; suppose 
that in prehistoric periods they were already used 
by cultures infilterating from Iran into the Indus 
'Valley and vice versa. 

Keeping in view alb. these factors the mission 
followed a route (illustrated in the accompanying 
plan) which within the narrow limits of time 
available, enabled it to see something of the 
country through which cultutal elements are known 
to have been interchanged between Afghanistan 
and India. The Summary Account of the Tour 
emphasises establishment of enduring co-operation 
between the two countries follcwed by specific 
action. The fact is that in important respects 
the history and prehistory of the two countries 
form an indivisible uriit. The re^^earcbes of the 
late Sir Aurel Stein in Baluchistan and Seistan 
on one side and those of Sir John Marshall in 
the Punjab on the other have demonstrated that 
in prehistoric times the cultural development of 
these and of the ‘neighbouring countries’ must 
be considered as a single complex Afghanistan 
cannot fail to come within the compass of this 
important bearing, either directly or indirectly. 
The unexplored territories of Afghanistan awaits 
the spade of archaeologists which will certainly 
throw flood of light upon the ancient past of India, 
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particularly on the period 'before' the invasion of 
the Aryans and the disappearance of the Indus Valley 
people provided the two countries work in closest 
and friendliest contact with one another. Such a 
result can be obtained by regular ■ visits of Afghan 
students of History and Archaeology to India and 
interchange not only ; of formal missions but also 
of individual scholars from India engaged upon 
the same general problems. So far I could read 
Dr. Wheeler's mind, it is almost certain that the 
Archaeological Survey of India will always be 
ready to help Afghan students in the matter of 
training them in Field Archaeology and in conser- 
vation of ancient monuments. Participation in a 
common programme of training is thus the surest 
guarantee of future collaboration between the two 
countries. It is also necessary for intelligent un- 
derstanding of each others problems that students of 
both countries should alike have direct and con- 
stant access to the actual materials with which 
they are separately dealing.-; ■, This can be done 
by occasional Idan of exhibits, at Kabul and in 
various museums in India. ■ But a more enduring 
form of interchange would.be that of a small 
.representative collection of duplicate material bet- 
ween the two countries,: .for which approval of 
the two respective Governments is necessary. 
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APPENDIX B 

GENERAL INiORMATION 

The information contained in this appendix will 
certainly help intending visitors and tourists to 
Afghanistan. Indian students are however required 
to obtain a first class map of the country and a good 
handy "camera and glasses. 'Before proceeding to 
Afghanistan they must correspond with the Head ot 
Press Department* Government of Afghanistan, 
and the Afghan Foreign Office, Kabul. 


PASSPORT REGULATIONS 

Every one intending to enter or traverse 
Afghanistan must possess a regular passport issued 
by his own Government and bearing the vtsa of 
one of the Afghan diplomatic, consular or visa 
officers. 

In order to avoid delay and detention at the 
Frontier, such should be obtained beforehand 
by applying on prescribed form to the nearest 
Afghan embassy, legation, consulate or visa office. 
with three copies of small photographs of the 
applicant and the necessary fee, if any. 

In the matter oivisa fees, reciprocal treatment 
is accorded, Indians are however exempted from 
:tMs:cbarge. 

Visitors are required to show their passports at 
the frontier and at police stations in all capital 


towns and have to obtain residential passes from 
police authorities. 

CUSTOM-'lEGULATtONS 

Customs are payable on all arricks* except wearing 
apparel, toilet ariicles of everyday writing 

inateriai and food-stuffs:'for:use on the journey. 
The import of intoxicants, narcotics. ^ matches, toys 
and certain other articles and the export of gold 
of silver coins ■ and bullion, manuscripts and tnti- 
quities of all kinds are forbidden. 

Before crossing the Frontier, travellers should 
see one of the Afghan Trade Agents, who are 
stationed at all railway termini near the frontier 
or the nearest Custom Officer, declare their 
luggage, obtain a Despatch Note and generally 
satisfy themselves that it complies with custom 
regulations and does not contain any of the arti* 
cles the import or export of which is forbidden. 

Customs are payable either at the frontier or 
at the central or one of .the provincial customs 
houses and failure to declare a dutiable article 
makes it liable to confiscation. 


POSTAL AND TELEGRAPHIC INFORMATION 

Class Description Postage Rates Remarks 

Local Inland Foreign 

Postcard Single 5 Pul 10 Pul 45 Pul Size. 10 x 7 



Reply 10 „ 20 

.. 90 

„ , 15 X lOi : 

Cortes* 

pondence 

card 

— 10 20 


9$ f » 

■Letters' 

Weighing 10 „ 
not more 
than 5 gm. 

15 .. — 

6x4 


Each addi- 10 „ 
tional 5 gm. 

15,. — 

45 X 45 


Weighing — 
not more 
than 20 gm. 

- 75.. 

75 X 10 


Each addi- — 
tional 20 gm. 

~ 45 

Max.' weight 
200 gm. 

Busir'iess 
Official 
Papers . ' 

Not exceed- 30 
ing 250 gm. Pul 

30 Pul — 

75 X 100 


Next 250 gm. 30 

30 - 

45 X 45 


Not exceed 

ing 50 gm. 

— 75 Pul 
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15 „ 45 x 45 


. Next 50 gm. — ■■■ ' , . 

Samples -, , Not exceed- 50 Ftil 
' , ing 250 gm. 

Next 250 gm. — 50 Ptil 

, Not exceed- — — 30 Max. weight 

, ing 50 gm. . 500 gm. 


lELEGR A PHIC INFORMATION 

■ RATE 

Class Rate per ward ] 

Inland Foreign 

Ordinary 50 Pul 75 Pul 

♦Express 150 *, 225 „ 

Immediate 350 „ 525 

Press 25 „ 37i .. 

Letter 5 „ 7| „ 

NOTE.““ Foreign telegrams to addresses in adjoining 
countries only are transmitted at the above 
rates. For telegrams, radiograms or cables 
to other countries the rates vary and should 
be ascertained from the telegraph office* 


Max» charge 

X 

For ■ 10 words including ' 
. address 

<« *1 . »t »« ft 


.. 50 

.. 100 


t» »» 
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ADDITIONAL ■ CHARGES 


Reply --paid ' telegrams Mtn. charges 

chatges 

Multiple tele- 
grams to same 
telegraph office 

Up to loo words 

100 Pul each 
ordinary tele- 
gram. 


Each additional 
50 words 

50 Pul .. 

Collation ■ ■ 

For each word 
repeated 

.i 'of the origi- 
nal charges for 
the telegram. 

Repetition or co- 
rection 


According to 
rate per word 
of tele of that 
class. 

For Ornamental 
Delivery Form 

— 

100. Pul 



Receipt of pay- ^ 
ment of charges 


Return of tele, 
that ■ has not 
been transmit- 
ted . 


Additional copies 


Up to 150 words 100 


For each addi* 20 
tional 50 word# 


resses by post 
trom telegra- 
ph office 


ci3 Oiil 


Postal acknow- 
ledgment „ of 
Receipt of 
telegram 

Registration of ^ 30 .Afghanis 

telegraphic add- . per tiiiniim. / , 

rcss 


■ CALENDAR' AND STANDARD TIME 

The official calendar of Afghanistan is based upon 
the "Hijra Era. 

■ The months of - the lunar' year, : which is, . in 
common use, are named as- u.nder':*“ 

Muharram 

Safar 

Rabi-ul-Awwal 

Rabi’-ul-Akhir 

Jamad-ui-Awwal 

Jamad-ul-Akhir 

Rajab 

Sha’ban 

Ramazan 

Shawwal 

Zulqa’dah 

Zulhijjah 
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However for firiaacial and reventie , piirposes, 
tlie' year commencing, with the vernal equ,i- 
nox is employed. All official documents in Af- 
ghanistan bear both lunar and solar dates. 

Except in leap-years, the first days of the month 
of the financial year fall on the following dates ‘ 


Order 

Name of 

Fall on No. of 


month 



1st. month 

Hamal 

21st. March 

31 

2nd. month 

'Thaur 

21st April 

31 

3rd. month 

Jauza 

22nd. May 

31 

4th, month 

Sartan 

22nd. June 

32 

5th. month 

Asad 

24th. July 

31 

6th. month 

Sunbulah 

24tb. August 

31 

7th. month 

Mizan 

24th. September 31 

8th. month 

‘Aqrab 

25th. October 

30 

9th. month 

Qaus 

24th. November 

29 

10th. month 

Jadi 

23rd. December 

29 

llth. month 

Dalw 

21st. January 

30 

12th. month 

Hut 

20th. February 

30 


STANADAR TIMES 

The standard time of Afghanistan is four hours 
and a half in advance of that of the mtridian 
or Greenwich, or in other words, when it is 
noon at Paris and London, the watches in Af- 
ghanistan show 4.30 P, M. 

Those proceeding to Afghanistan by way of 
India, should put back the hands of their watches 
by one hour on crossing the British Frontier, 
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